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ERMAN psychology has long been 

a byword for absurdity and per- 
versity. But the psychology of the Ger- 
man reception of the peace terms is 
neither absurd nor perverse, but normal 
and human. The terms are not so 
severe as extremists on either side of the 
Atlantic may have desired them to be, 
but they are of stunning severity. Nor 
can the fact that the Germans have for 
several months had abundant notice of 
what was awaiting them be regarded as 
sufficient reason for expecting them to 
view the fateful decree with serenity or 
resignation. That is not human nature. 
The depression and sadness with which 
we await the blow that impends when 
all hope has been abandoned is no pro- 
tection against the sense of the cruelty 
of fate that overcomes us when the 
blow has actually fallen. And in the 
case of the Germans there is much more 
than this. One element of hope had 
been with them from the moment they 
began their negotiations for an armistice 
to the day on which they received the 
terms. In making the Fourteen Points 
the basis of the peace they looked not 


only to the specific content of those 
points, but to the influence which they 
expected Mr. Wilson and America to 
exercise in what they conceived to be the 
spirit of the President’s utterances in 
general. Right or wrong, it would surely 
be a harsh judge who would censure 
them for indulging in this expectation. 
There are plenty of reasons for finding 
fault with German conduct since the 
armistice as well as before; but in the 
sudden access of rage and despair which 
they have shown on learning the hard 
truth, they have acted only as the people 
of any other nation would act in a like 
situation. 


N leaving Japan unconditional tenant 

of Kiaochow with much of the 
Shantung peninsula, the Peace Treaty 
goes far to diminish the authority of 
the Covenant of Nations. Kiaochow 
was one of the few clear cases before 
the Conference. The German lease was 
extorted from China on the pretext of 
compensation for the slaying of the Ger- 
man ambassador by the Boxers. Ger- 
many capitalized her affront outrageous- 
ly, and, in a region where shaky titles 
abound, hers was morally and legally the 
worst. Japan drives out Germany and 
assumes her “rights.” The Peace Con- 
ference acquiesces in the iniquity. The 
official press murmurs smoothly of the 
compromises inevitable in human affairs. 
Now Japan’s occupancy of Shantung is 
not a compromise, but a flagrant breach 
of the letter and spirit of the Covenant. 
In consenting to it Mr. Wilson has can- 
celled one of the fairest pages in Ameri- 
can diplomacy. The only apology made 
for the surrender is that otherwise 
Japan would not have joined the League 
of Nations. As it is, she joins having 
first shown that she declines to be bound 
by one of its constituent principles. An 
added chagrin to those who hoped most 
from the League is that the united wis- 
dom of the present world has been less 
able to moderate Japan’s aggressiveness 
than was John Hay single-handed. 


N comparison with Kiaochow the 
rival claims to Fiume were highly 
confusing, with much right on either 
side. It is perplexing then to find that 
the Conference, which had yielded read- 
ily where it should have stood firm, stood 
firm where it might well have compro- 
mised. A man who is stubborn where 
his case is weak and yielding where his 


case is strong hardly inspires confidence. 
Something of this vacillation at the Con- 
ference may be ascribed to the inevitable 
weariness of the delegates. They have 
tried to do too much in too limited a 
time, and thereby they have sacrificed 
within the Conference the ordinary de- 
cencies of deliberate procedure, and 
without the Conference decision and 
judgment. The issue of Fiume, being 
involved in the treaty with Austria, is 
still open. It is to be hoped that the 
Conference will give weight to such con- 
siderations as these: 

(1) Italy has virtually waived the 
treaty of London and is willing to have 
the entire Adriatic question reopened 
and settled on its merits. 

(2) Mr. Wilson’s major contention 
that Fiume is a necessary outlet for 
Jugo-Slavia is false. There are plenty 
of ports down the Eastern Adriatic need- 
ing only development and proper railroad 
facilities. 

(3) In a matter of grave doubt it is 
absurd to give the benefit of that doubt 
to an ambiguous congeries of late foes 
and present friends such as is Jugo- 
Slavia. Italy as a real nation and un- 
questionably a friend is entitled to the 
benefit of such doubt. 

(4) The Italian claim to Fiume is 
based on the fact that the Istrian penin- 
sula is and should be treated as a geo- 
graphical unit. To effect this Italy will 
make concessions elsewhere. 

(5) Italian Irredentism is not solely 
imperialistic. It comprises loyalty to 
fellow Italians in political adversity; it 
has its idealistic side. Fiume is an Ital- 
ian city racially. : 
As we go to press it seems as though th 
settlement would be about as we have 
suggested above. To save face Italy may 
be appointed temporarily as mandatory 
over the regions she is later to control. 
Mr. Wilson’s excessively harsh and high- 
ly irregular handling of the Italian ques- 
tion is in unpleasing contrast to his 
silent acquiescence in the surrender over 
Kiaochow. 


HE President’s speech before the 

International Law Society in Paris 
furnishes some indications that Wil- 
son the shrewd political leader has for 
the time being supplanted Wilson the 
idealist. In reminding his audience that 
people must not expect “immediate 
emancipation from the things that have 
hampered and oppressed them,” and 
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especially in saying that “you cannot 
throw off the habits of society immedi- 
ately,” the President strikes a refresh- 
ing note of common sense. If he had not 
been preoccupied with a programme 
which should settle the whole world 
drama once and for all, he might have 
heard this same warning sounded in in- 
creasing volume even before he left for 
Europe on the first of his two visits. 
And it is not fanciful to attribute polit- 
ical intent to a certain collocation of 
ideas in a subsequent passage. In the 
course of his remarks on reconstruction 
he says: “The spirit of America re- 
sponded without stint or limit and 
proved that it was ready to do that 
thing which I was privileged to call upon 
it to do.” That our whole-hearted en- 
trance into the war should thus be given 
the color of an American approval of the 
President’s peace programme must strike 
any one as strange who remembers the 
outcome of the Congressional elections 
upon which Mr. Wilson in advance placed 
so much importance. The moral of all 
of which is that Wilson the idealist is 
fortunate in having as a counterpart 
Wilson the politician. The combination 
would be still more effective if the two 
moved forward side by side, an arrange- 
ment calculated to produce sound states- 
manship. If, instead, they often are not 
within hailing distance of each other, 
that may be charged to single-track 
facilities. 


HE Russian Soviet Bureau in New 

York is bitterly indignant over the 
contrast between what the Peace Con- 
ference has done about Russia and the 
promise held out to her by the sixth of 
President Wilson’s fourteen points of 
a “welcome into the society of free na- 
tions, under institutions of her own 
choosing.” Instead of such a welcome, 
says the Bureau, the Allies seem to have 
“one purpose only—to impose upon the 
Russian people institutions which are not 
of their own choosing.” Whatever may 
be the plans or purposes of the Allies in 
regard to Russia, the one thing that 
seems quite certain in the situation is 
that the institutions under which the 
people of Soviet Russia are now living 
are not “of their own choosing.” All 
the choosing has been done for them by 
a small fraction of the people, who seized 
power by force at a time of general up- 
set and impotence and have held it by 
force ever since. The Soviet emissaries 
may either deny this or say that, though 
true, it has nothing to do with the case; 
but their indignation—and that of their 
American sympathizers—might possibly 
be mitigated by the consideration of two 
other circumstances. One is that there 
has thus far not been the slightest in- 
dication, on the part of the Allies, of a 
desire to interfere with any form of 
government which the Russian people 


may establish by their free choice. The 
other is that no desire has been more 
flagrantly shown by the Bolshevist rul- 
ers, alike in words and in deeds, than 
that of upsetting the established govern- 
ment of every civilized country in the 
world. But to the Bolshevist mind it is 
a poor rule that works both ways. 


N the passage at arms between Mr. 

Peek and Secretary Glass, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has decidedly the 
best of it. The late Chairman of the 
Industrial Board of the Department of 
Commerce rakes the Administration fore 
and aft, and his statement is a spirited 
bit of writing. But it is anything but 
convincing, and it winds up with a series 
of accusations which sound particularly 
wild. Nothing could be neater than the 
way in which Mr. Peek’s query, “Does 
the Administration plan for 1920 a plat- 
form of State Socialism which it now 
finds inconsistent with the results 
achieved by the Board?” is disposed of 
in the Secretary’s reply. He makes no 
reference whatever to the charge or to 
State Socialism, but he quietly says: 

The attempt made to fix minimum prices 
for the public seemed to me wholly inde- 
fensible and contrary to fundamental prin- 


ciples of economics, of public policy and of 
the law. 


Surely the healthy restoration of indus- 

trial life and activity is not to be found in 
the perpetuation and exaggeration, months 
after the cessation of hostilities, of the arti- 
fici.l conditions which in war time were 
tolerated as necessary evils. The Treasury 
has consistently striven since Armistice Day 
for the removal of all governmental re- 
straints, controls, and interferences. 
No more wholesome utterance has come 
from Administration quarters in many a 
long day. If it can be regarded as rep- 
resenting a general policy, we may all 
breathe more freely on the subject not 
only of State Socialism, but of various 
insidious approaches to Socialism, than 
we have recently felt warranted in doing. 
But the real test will come in the Ad- 
ministration’s dealings with the railroad 
situation. 


MONG a number of important social 

agencies that have been crippled 
by the failure of the last Congress to 
pass necessary appropriations, are the 
employment bureaus. We do not refer 
here to the Bureau for Returning Sol- 
diers and Sailors, but to local agencies. 
These have faced a winter of uncertainty 
and discouragement which have ren- 
dered impossible the free, confident, and 
untrammeled discharge of their func- 
tions. Local agents have not known, 
from month to month, whether they 
could hang on till help came, or whether 
they must shut up shop and abandon 
an enterprise that met a crying need. 
State aid has tided some of the bureaus 
over, so that they have a chance of re- 
covery if Congress can be persuaded to 


grant stimulus at once. It is super- 
fluous to point out the exceeding impor- 
tance of these bureaus. The whole sit- 
uation succeeding the armistice resolved 
itself into a need of reabsorption and re- 
distribution of labor. Demobilization of 
war-industry alone threatened a condi- 
tion of unemployment that could not but 
make for popula: discomfort, complaint, 
and unrest. The local agents have acted 
as a buffer between discontented and 
even resentful men and willing but dis- 
traught employers; and their service in 
dropping oil upon lotal areas of friction 
and heat can not be overestimated. Their 
function has been, like that of the local 
draft-boards, of an unostentatious, but 
none the less vitai character. That they 
should be freed from their present and 
undeserved impasse is a pressing na- 
tional need; we hope that Congress will 
be alive to the necessity of immediately 
relieving them. 


HE agency par excellence for Ameri- 

canization is the public school. It 
is the formative years that produce the 
complex of ideas, ideal habitudes, and 
traditions which make the American. 
Said a shrewd Roman priest: “Give me 
the first six years of a child’s life, and 
you others can have the rest.” It is, 
therefore, in the highest degree neces- 
sary, if the “melting-pot” is to turn out 
a consistent and genuine product, that 
the public school shall be kept up to the 
highest possible level of excellence. But 
a school, like a home, is not a geograph- 
ical location—a mere matter of latitude 
and longitude—nor yet is it the mass of 
inorganic matter which we fashion and 
pile up and call an “institution.” It is 
an atmosphere. And, as the atmosphere 
of the home is generated by the guiding 
personalities in it, so is the atmosphere 
of the school generated by those who 
supervise and give instruction. If we 
want good schools, the sine qua non is 
good teachers. But the good teacher is 
a specialist or an artist comparable with 
the good doctor or preacher, and cannot 
be picked up at any street-corner. He 
must also possess character, in addition 
to technical equipment. He must have 
quality, and quality is something that 
must be paid for. The laborer of this 
order is certainly worthy of his hire. 
Yet the profession of teaching stands a 
chance of progressive impoverishment by 
reason of the inacequacy of its material 
rewards. The teacher may be willing, 
and generally is, to take the vow of pov- 
erty; but he will not continue always 
to take that of penury. He can not give 
out the virtue that is in him if he is 
never free from petty and sordid harass- 
ment. If we are anxious to Americanize 
—and there is nothing that we should 
be more intent on doing, in our own in- 
terest, if for no loftier reason—we must 
not be blind to this vital method, must 
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not neglect it in favor of methods of 
more immediate impact but of less fun- 
damental and less comprehensive char- 
acter. 


HIGH British authority recently 

expressed his deliberate convic- 
tion that of the social unrest now prev- 
alent throughout the world, eighty per 
cent. must be ascribed to the fall in the 
purchasing power of money. However 
this may be in general, it is safe to say 
that the dissatisfaction which is taking 
shape in the formation of the Middle 
Classes Union in England is mainly due 
to this cause. When the money unit falls 
in value—and the fall which we have 
been experiencing in the last few years 
is beyond all precedent—the adjustment 
which in the course of time restores 
normal relations is nowhere so slow as 
in a large section of what may be called 
the middle classes. In the case of the 
wage-earner there is a painful interval, 
but on the whole the time of his suffer- 
ing from the dislocation of prices is not 
apt to be very long. Salaries are far 
slower than wages to respond to the pres- 
sure; and incomes from interest-bearing 
investments do not respond at all. The 
government official, the college professor, 
the permanent employee of almost any 
firm or private corporation, has to pull 
through as best he can on his old salary, 
or a salary but little increased, while the 
prices of everything he needs for him- 
self and his family have gone up to un- 
heard-of heights. The hardship is truly a 
grievous one, and the wonder is that the 
complaining is not louder and more in- 
sistent than it is. It must be remem- 
bered, nevertheless, that the forces of 
adjustment, though slow-working in this 
domain, are yet constantly operative— 
that the grievance, however serious, is 
not of a permanent nature. Whether by 
any scheme of automatic adjustment, 
such as that proposed by Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher, relief could be obtained with- 
out inviting troubles more serious than 
those it removes is one of the interesting 
questions of the day. 


S this goes to press the rival air- 

men of two nations are still camped 
on the bleak Newfoundland shore wait- 
ing on wind and weather. The stage re- 
mains set for the greatest sporting event 
of modern times. As between Ameri- 
can and English contenders, it would 
seem that the Americans had the better 
chance of achieving a more limited ob- 
jective: our naval fliers are using three 
multiple-engined seaplanes of great 
power and carrying capacity, machines 
capable of landing on the water and rid- 
ing out anything short of a real storm; 
and they will make no attempt at a con- 
tinuous, non-stop flight, but will proceed 
from Newfoundland to the Azores and 
thence to Spain. The preparation of the 


Americans has been scientific, deliberate, 
without hurry, and with a painstaking 
care for the elimination of avoidable 
error; they have gone about the great 
adventure in a businesslike way, and 
they stand a businesslike chance of 
being the first human beings to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean by air. The British, on 
the other hand, are striving for a greater 
and more elusive stake; with single- 
engined land planes of great speed they 
will try to jump the North Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to Ireland in one splendid 
mad rush; engine trouble means well- 
nigh certain disaster. Their venture is 
infinitely the more sporting, and measur- 
ably less likely to succeed. Should our 
naval men be lucky enough to get there 
first, there will still be plenty of glory 
for the intrepid Britishers if they can 
cap the American climax with an English 
non-stop flight; let us hope that this will 
be the outcome, and in the meantime let 
every Anglo-Saxon sportsman wish them 
Godspeed and sweet running engines— 
they deserve more and they can’t cross 
the Atlantic with less. 


HEY say that when Monk Eastman 

was examined for the draft the 
army surgeons found his body fairly 
covered with knife and gun-shot wounds. 
Each of these scars was a dishonorable 
one, representing not one, but many, 
lawless acts—for not even his best en- 
emy in the New York Police Department 
but would admit that the famous gun- 
man commonly gave better than he re- 
ceived. Now if you don’t know offhand 
who Monk Eastman is, this is no time 
to sketch his picaresque career. It is 
enough to say that he was perhaps the 
most notorious gangster and all-round 
handy man with gun and knife that New 
York has ever known; bold, crafty, cruel, 
brave, unscrupulous and undisciplined. 
He served in State’s prison, was dis- 
charged, caught up by the draft, sent 
to France and fought through the war. 
The other day he came back to America 
with his division, received his discharge 
from the army, and returned to private 
life—but not to the exercise of that citi- 
zenship which he had forfeited with his 
prison sentence. So he returned to 
private life, but with a couple of 
more wounds—honorable scars this time 
—received in battle, and with his com- 
pany commander’s rating of ‘“Excel- 
lent” on his service-record, which is the 
highest rating a soldier may receive. 
He had in addition a decoration for 
valor, and letters from his platoon and 
regimental commanders which recited, 
among other things, that Private East- 
man had shown himself to be self-con- 
trolled, unselfish, hard-working, brave 
and well-disciplined; that he had been 
a distinct credit to himself, to his regi- 
ment and to his country; and that his 
country ought to take cognizance of 


these facts by restoring him to full citi- 
zenship. And the other day Governor 
Smith signed certain papers which of- 
ficially place Private Eastman where un- 
officially and in fact he has been for 
these many months—among those who 
are pulling their weight in the boat. 
Queer, fine, big thing, this army of ours 
has been: we haven’t seemed to need a 
Foreign Legion in which to bury our 
scamp fighters; scalawag and parson, 
banker and bootblack—but what’s the 
use of moralizing? The facts have done 
that. 


OWHERE has the millennial circus 

more enthusiastic barkers than 
among the advertising purveyors of edu- 
cational opportunity for the millions. 
Would you get what you want,—wealth, 
beauty, renown, health, friends? For 
five dollars I will send you an exact rep- 
lica of Fortunatus’s cap, easy to adjust; 
may be worn during sleep, thus necessi- 
tating no detention from your regular 
business. Would you become a convinc- 
ing talker and talk your way into the 
presidency of your concern within the 
week? A postal brings one of Demos- 
thenes’ pebbles; placed beneath the 
tongue it will raise your salary to $7,500 
a year; cheaper and quicker than the now 
out-of-date Blarney Stone. Are you ef- 
ficient? Self-reliance is the basis of ef- 
ficiency. Mail this coupon and receive 
Emerson’s course in self-reliance; the 
life-long application of the principles 
here laid down brought him an income 
of $50,000 to $70,000; you may do even 
better. Does your memory fail you? 
Follow the simple directions worked out 
by “Memory” Thompson (price five dol- 
lars) and remember the contents of 
every shop window you pass, the tele- 
phone number of every man you meet; 
you never can tell when this information 
may be useful. Thus the chorus; and 
a public, avid of self-improvement, pays 
its money and passes into the side-shows 
in sufficient numbers, apparently, to 
keep the cry merry and full. Our mod- 
ern sophists will teach anything for a 
price. The royal road even is no longer 
sought; Socrates sits idly by, and gains 
the ear of not a single one of those who 
throng the democratic speedway. An- 
cient universities anxiously consider 
how they may transform themselves 
into sightseeing vehicles a little more 
sumptuously appointed and doing the cir- 
cular tour of the new heaven and the 
new earth with even greater despatch 
than can be promised by the purveyors 
of correspondence courses. Such active 
bidding for an opportunity to afford 
light must arise from some genuine de- 
sire for it among large masses of men; 
but if the leaders themselves are dazzled 
into something like blindness, the awak- 
ening in the inevitable ditch will be 
rude indeed. 
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The Peace and the Future 


- tain rose on the last act of the 
stupendous drama upon which for nearly 
five years the interest of a thousand mil- 
lion human beings had been absorbingly 
directed. The coincidence of the date 
with that of the startling crime which, 
four years before, had set fire to the 
smouldering indignation of America, did 
not pass without notice; but in the pres- 
ence of an event so fraught with mighty 
consequences, and so weighted with grave 
problems, even the poetic justice which 
linked the spectacle of Germany bound 
and helpless with the defiant criminality 
of the Lusitania massacre could not 
claim more than a fleeting thought. But, 
vast and complex as is the mass of con- 
siderations which the publication of the 
terms of settlement brings forward, 
there are two aspects of it which, in the 
general mind, hold a dominant place. 
These are indicated in two phrases 
which, throughout the war, were con- 
stantly on men’s lips and in their 
thoughts—“‘a peace of justice” and “a 
lasting peace.” Whatever differences of 
opinion there may be among us, we have 
all agreed in fervently hoping for a 
peace that shall justify both these desig- 
nations; and for us all the crucial ques- 
tion is whether the actual settlement ful- 
fills this hope. 

The justice of the settlement presents 
on its face little room for doubt or per- 
plexity. Germany is to be utterly shorn 
of the power of military aggression; she 
must relinquish territory acquired by re- 
cent or remote conquest from France, 
from Denmark, from Poland, from 
China; she must forego her dreams of 
expansion in Africa; she will have to 
bear the burden of paying many billions 
of indemnity in reparation of the ruin 
she has wrought; she must accept, from 
the standpoint of a Great Power, the sec- 
ond of the alternatives which, as one of 
the leading spokesmen of her ambition 
put it, she deliberately confronted in un- 
dertaking the war—world-power or 
downfall. But there is to be no crushing 
indemnity such as Lloyd George talked 
about in his campaign speeches and as 
was demanded by many voices in France; 
there is to be no such economic boycott 
as was apparently planned by the famous 
Paris Conference of 1916; there is to be 
no dismemberment of Germany nor any 
interference with her internal organiza- 
tion. Her place as a Great Power she 
had used to the working of immeasurable 
calamity, of wrong beyond precedent, of 
evil surpassing the worst that the im- 
agination of the civilized world had been 
able to conceive as possible; and she has 
lost her place as a Great Power. Surely 
this is not more than justice; and if it is 
less than justice, it is less only as the 
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meting out of justice must in all the 
affairs of mankind be kept in restraint 
by the dictates of humanity and good 
sense. 

But there is another aspect of the 
question of justice which we can not al- 
together ignore. We can not expect the 
German mind to accept the view which, 
to the mind of the world at large, is 
established beyond dispute. And un- 
fortunately there has been more than one 
declaration, from the highest sources, 
upon which the Germans can fall back 
as justification for dissent. The dis- 
tinction between the German Govern- 
ment and the German people had been 
put forward with such solemnity and 
such emphasis as unquestionably to raise 
hopes which are now seen to be impos- 
sible of fulfillment. Sharply faced with 
the facts as they are, everyone sees that 
no practical application of the distinc- 
tion can be made; the terms of peace 
are predicated, without disguise or pal- 
liation, upon the assumption that no 
form of government which Germany may 
at the moment have adopted, or may in 
the immediate future adopt, can be re- 
garded as a guarantee against a resump- 
tion of designs of conquest. The peace 
bears no trace of the influence of the 
catchword coined by British statesmen 
that Germany must be “either powerless 
or free,” or of the distinction so fre- 
quently reiterated by President Wilson 
between the terms upon which peace 
might be granted to the German Im- 
perial Government on the one hand, and 
the German people on the other. It 
would be hard to name a single particular 
in which the demands made by the Allies 
and the United States upon Imperial 
Germany would have been more severe 
than those to which the emissaries of 
President Ebert and the Weimar Assem- 
bly are now asked to submit at Versailles. 
If the hope of a lasting peace rested on 
the acceptance by the Germans of the 
peace as a peace of justice, the outlook 
would be dark indeed. 

Still darker would be the outlook if 
we were to regard as authoritative that 
utterance of President Wilson’s which, 
before the entry of our own country into 
the war, attracted attention beyond any 
other. In his address to the Senate on 
January 22, 1917, he declared that the 
first condition of an enduring peace is 
“that it must be a peace without vic- 
tory.” And, proceeding to put his “own 
interpretation” upon this dictum, he 
said: 


Victory would mean peace forced upon 
the loser, a victor’s terms imposed upon the 
vanquished. It would be accepted in hu- 
miliation, under duress, at an intolerable 
sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resent- 
ment, a bitter memory upon which terms of 


peace would rest not permanently but only 
as upon quicksand. 

Surely if ever there was a “peace 
forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms 
imposed upon the vanquished,” we are 
witnessing such a peace now. If, as the 
President thought two years ago, such 
a peace could not be “made to endure,” 
the world’s hope for freedom from the 
horrors of war would have to be dis- 
missed. For Mr. Wilson in his address 
did not leave open even the refuge which 
the League of Nations holds out as an 
escape from this conclusion. “If the 
peace presently to be made is to en- 
dure,” he said, “it must be a peace made 
secure by the organized major force of 
mankind”; and he declared that the only 
kind of “peace for which such a guaran- 
tee can be secured” would be one that 
conformed to his doctrine of peace with- 
out victory. 

It is not for the purpose of raking up 
dead ashes that we recall these episodes 
of what now seems almost a distant past. 
We have all traveled far in the eight 
and twenty fateful months since Mr. Wil- 
son made that address. It boots little, 
perhaps, to insist that he was wrong; 
but it is not unprofitable to do justice 
to the element of truth which lay at the 
bottom of his impossible demand. We 
cannot admit that the League of Nations 
must fail because the peace with which 
it is interwoven flies squarely in the face 
of that demand; but we must remember 
that if it is to succeed it must do so in 
the face of that formidable difficulty 
which the President had declared to be 
insuperable. Not only the innumerable 
complexities of the specific problems with 
which in the nature of things the League 
will have to grapple, but the central fact 
of German humiliation and German re- 
sentment must be reckoned with in any 
estimate of the League’s future. We 
may be thankful that extravagant con- 
ceptions of Germany’s punishment have 
been ruled out, and that in the other 
features of the settlement imperialist 
desires have been kept down to the most 
moderate possible limits. We may feel 
profound satisfaction that the ideal of 
respect for the rights of nationalities, 
great and small, has been constantly held 
in view and that it has been respected as 
closely as the difficulties of the situation 
permitted. We may hope that in some 
essential respects even the humiliation 
to which Germany is now subjected may 
in the near future be materially miti- 
gated; in particular, it is reasonable to 
expect that no very long time will pass 
before the disarmament of Germany is 
followed by a substantial approach to- 
ward disarmament among the other na- 
tions. But after all is said and done, it 
must be confessed that the League, 
fraught though it is with great possibili- 
ties for the lasting betterment of the 
state of the world, begins its career in 
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circumstances that no one can deny 
are charged with grave difficulty and 
doubt. 

Yet after all this has been admitted, 
the formation of the League may justly 
be regarded as a great step toward the 
freeing of mankind from the incubus of 
war. That it will be accepted—and that 
it ought to be accepted, possibly with 
some reservation on the part of the 
United States which shall not weaken 
its essential character—there is little 
reason to doubt. It might have been 
made better if its structure had been de- 
termined in more tranquil and delibera- 
tive fashion after the necessary terms of 
immediate settlement had been fixed; 
but such as it is, it enlists the govern- 
ments and the peoples of the world in an 
undertaking to work together for the 
prevention of war, and provides perma- 
nent machinery for the carrying out of 
that undertaking. That it falls far short 
of that solid barrier against war which 
“the organized major force of mankind” 
could conceivably provide, its staunchest 
friends can not deny; but neither can the 
most severe of its critics maintain that 
it is but a Hague Convention writ large. 
It is vastly more than that; whether it 
will function well or ill, it is at all events 
an organic entity, a thing that will func- 
tion. 

There is standing ground for the view, 
which some intelligent critics honestly 
entertain, that the League is more likely 
to give rise to wars than to prevent 
them; but to think this is to regard 
the League not as impotent but as carry- 
ing potentialities of evil. We are con- 
fident that the view is a mistaken one; 
not because the potentialities do not 
exist, but because we believe that the 
general sense of mankind will prevent 
them from developing. For many decades 
to come—after the unrest and turmoil of 
this time of transition have subsided— 
there will be an intense and universal 
anxiety that the appalling experiences of 
the past four years shall not be repeated; 
and whatever threatens the possibility 
of such repetition will be instantly con- 
demned by the public sentiment of the 
world. How the League of Nations will 
work depends not so much on the mecha- 
nism of its organization as on the forces 
of national sentiment that act upon that 
mechanism; and if the forces that make 
for peace shall suffice-to keep the League 
safe for a decade or two, it is not too 
much to hope that by that time it will 
have so developed its best potentialities, 
and so submerged those that are bad, as 
to become something like what the hopes 
of sanguine persons had pictured it as 
being from the outset. This may be but 
a chastened hope; but better cherish a 
cautious hope that is sound than invite 
the dangers that attend upon uncritical 
and illusory confidence. 


Fiume, Kiaochow, and the Pledge to France 


HE enemies of the League of Nations 

have some justification in declaring 
that it comes into the world lame, halt, 
and blind. And its friends can not deny 
that as regards the military protection 
of France the League has seemed weak; 
as regards doing justice to China in 
Shantung it has shown itself conven- 
iently blind; while in the shifting set- 
tlement of the Italian claim to Fiume 
the League has displayed a halting atti- 
tude. In short, France believes the 
League too weak to protect her, and 
asks additional assurances from Eng- 
land and the United States; the League 
believes itself too weak either to do ter- 
ritorial justice to China as against 
Japan, or racial justice to Japan as 
against Australia anc our Pacific slope; 
and the League has not yet developed 
wisdom enough to settle the Fiume ques- 
tion. Thus the League comes into the 
world with a heavy handicap in the con- 
trast of promise and non-performances. 
The adjustments, which are relatively 
slight blemishes in the Treaty of Peace, 
considered as such, are serious depar- 
tures from the principles of the Cove- 
nant, and tend to diminish confidence in 
it. What would have been hailed as a 
very good peace in its own right is a 
rather poor first exhibit for the League 
of Nations. 

The Peace should have been made 
first. Its general moral and political 
character would have been sufficiently 
defined by the Fourteen Points. It 
would have been just about the peace 
we actually have, but it would have 
counted differently. Its positive merits 
would have won confidence for its nego- 
tiators. The Conferees of Versailles, in 
subsequently undertaking the more gen- 
eral task of a League of Nations, could 
have pointed to their record. What they 
had done well on the immediate and 
pressing issues would seem an earnest 
of better things under the general Cove- 
nant. Above all, the shortcomings of the 
Peace would have appeared less cruelly 
against the somewhat nebulous back- 
ground of the Fourteen Points than 
against the explicit formularies of the 
Covenant of Nations. To a Covenant 
coming after the Treaty of Peace, the 
Treaty, if reasonably good, was a cer- 
tain source of strength; coming out 
simultaneously, the Treaty plainly em- 
phasizes certain weaknesses in the 
League, 

The decision rather to base the Peace 
on the Covenant than let the Covenant 
grow out of the Peace, seems to rest 
partly on fear and partly on false logic. 
It was plainly feared that men’s interest 
in the Covenant would not brook the de- 
lay incident to making peace. Here is 
the fallacy of the psychological moment 


in its cruder form. It is assumed that 
if the energies of the world are not 
promptly enlisted in framing the Cove- 
nant, it will not be framed at all. Peo- 
ple will “carry on” only for so long. The 
little truth in this notion implies a cu- 
rious lack of faith in humanity. It is 
true that interest dwindles, but also true 
that if the world is capable of forgetting 
the ideal of peace within a few months 
of the armistice, or within a few years, 
then the world is also incapable of car- 
ing for any Covenant of Peace beyond a 
brief space. We take no such discour- 
aged view of our fellow men. For cen- 
turies men have worked towards peace 
under-all sorts of conditions; it has not 
been a spasmodic movement based on 
peculiar excitements or distresses, but a 
permanent and progressive tendency. 
We have no idea that the peculiar exal- 
tations and lassitudes of the armistice 
were essential to the formation of a 
League of Nations. There are, on the 
contrary, many reasons for thinking it 
was the wrong time, and the wrong emo- 
tional conditions. With the background 
of successful peace negotiations, their 
hands in, and their minds reassured, the 
Conference could have proceeded serene- 
ly to the greater task, and public interest 
would not have failed them. 

A graver mistake in choosing the or- 
der of business was the assumption that 
in any practical negotiation the conclu- 
sion can or should conform to the prem- 
ises. Such conformity obtains only 
in a mathematical or scientific demon- 
stration. In a matter of business, theo- 
retical premises are only a point of de- 
parture, merely serving to start things 
going. When the conclusion is reached 
the premises are usually well forgotten. 
They have served their turn. The Four- 
teen Points and the Covenant are funda- 
mentally only a basis for the conduct 
of international business. It is unhappy 
and maladroit to accompany the promul- 
gation of these new principles with the 
concrete evidence that they do not work. 
The right tactics was to make the settle- 
ment as well as possible, and somewhat 
in the light of the actual settlement 
build up the theoretical basis for decid- 
ing future issues. Any deductive ap- 
proach to political problems, or, for that 
matter, to human problems generally, is 
hazardous. It impairs and cramps the 
delicate processes of common sense and 
necessary compromise, offering only 
logic where wisdom is wanted. 

If the Covenant had been postponed 
and separated from the Peace Treaty, 
each would have been considered on its 
merits, and each would have helped the 
other. As things stand, the Covenant 
is a moral reproach to the Treaty, while 
the Treaty measurably impairs the pres- 
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tige of the Covenant. The managers 
of the League have not believed enough 
either in the people or in the League 
itself. They have taxed unnecessarily 
the good will of the world. Yet there is 
every reason to expect that the world will 
confirm the Covenant. It will do so rather 


in spite of than because of the tactical 
activities of the promoters of the League. 
It will do so in the hope that future 
executors of the Covenant will show 
greater hopefulness, breadth, and lucid- 
ity than its creators appear to have com- 
manded. 


The Review 


O name could be more colorless than 
N that which has been adopted as the 
title of this journal. Many names of 
infinitely more savor have been sug- 
gested for it; and to a number of these 
there was no intrinsic objection. In 
particular, there are two names, at once 
simple and significant, either of which 
would have been strictly appropriate. 
The paper might have been called either 
The Liberal or The Conservative without 
offense to the character which its editors 
hope to impress upon it. Between true 
liberalism and true conservatism there 
exists not only no incompatibility, but 
on the contrary a vital bond of connec- 
tion. There is a loose-jointed liberalism 
which spurns the dear-bought fruits of 
the past, as there is an ossified conserva- 
tism which is incapable of seeing the in- 
spiring possibilities of the future. But 
the true liberal views the future in the 
light of a genuine appreciation of the 
past, and the true conservative prizes 
the past without being blind to the de- 
mands of the present and the future. 

To either of these names, however, 
there would have been the objection that, 
though correct intrinsically, it would 
have been liable, in the present state of 
the public mind, to obvious misconstruc- 
tion. Indeed, it may almost be said that 
the primary endeavor of THE REVIEW 
will be to restore the words “liberal” and 
“conservative” to their rightful place 
in the minds of thinking people. The 
danger to the country from revolution- 
ary agitations springing out of the great 
upheaval of the war may prove to be not 
a real menace but only a passing cloud; 
but there is a more subtle and more per- 
vasive danger, of whose reality and 
whose gravity there can be no doubt 
whatever. This danger is embodied not 
so much in any movement, or even in 
the spread of any specific set of opinions, 
but in an attitude of mind. The ten- 
dency to ignore what is good and to 
magnify what is evil in existing institu- 
tions; the readiness to throw overboard 
any conviction or tradition, however 
fundamental, which seems to obstruct 
the immedate realization of some scheme 
of improvement: it is the rapid spread 
of these tendencies—not among the poor 
and ignorant, but among those who have 
enjoyed every advantage of culture and 
well-being—that is the most serious, as 
it is the most distinctive, feature of the 


situation with which we are confronted. 

And there can be no greater error 
than to ascribe this phenomenon to the 
war. Not only was it with us, and in 
great force, a number of years before 
the war, but it may be doubted whether 
it has in any essential respect been modi- 
fied by the war. All that the war has 
done is to give it a larger mass of mate- 
rial to act upon, an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to manifest itself in concrete ways 
which, in more settled times, did not 
easily present themselves. Minds, for 
example, that are not gravely disturbed 
by the programme of a Lenin or a Bela 
Kun are minds that were so “open” be- 
fore Lenin or Bela Kun had been heard 
of that nothing which these prophets of 
a new day might propose would come as 
a real shock to them. That this is so— 
if one doubts it—a single consideration 
should suffice to show. The curious spec- 
tacle has been presented of intense hos- 
tility and abhorrence on the part of 
veteran socialists like Spargo and Rus- 
sell to that which has been looked upon 
with philosophical serenity by the “open- 
minded” reformers who had been coquet- 
ting with socialism while never ranging 
themselves under its banner. The ex- 
planation of the paradox is not far to 
seek. The seasoned socialist has been 
fully aware, all along, that it was a grim 
business he was dealing with; he was 
willing to go thus far and no farther, 
because he realized how deep a break 
was involved in going even thus far. He 
was prepared to sacrifice so much of 
what human life and human civilization 
has hitherto been built upon, for the 
sake of what he conceived to be a higher 
civilization; and precisely because he 
knew what that sacrifice meant he shrank 
with a genuine and instinctive abhor- 
rence from the more sweeping sacrifice 
which the Bolshevist programme de- 
manded. But to the dilettante whose hos- 
pitality for socialist ideas was merely 
the result of a loss of grip upon the 
values of life as it is and has been, there 
was only a faint and intellectual differ- 
ence between Lenin’s Bolshevism and the 
more or less misty socialism upon which 
he had for years been bestowing his 
platonic affection. Bolshevism, like so- 
cialism, he said to himself, is probably 
not half so black as it is painted; and 
since a “bourgeois” civilization is not 
worth saving anyhow, who knows but 


that Bolshevism may prove to be the 
best way to get rid of it? 

With the menace that attaches to the 
prevalance of this state of mind in a 
large and influential element of our so- 
ciety, we shall long have to reckon. The 
chance of sweeping victories for the 
radical or revolutionary forces depends 
not only on the strength of those forces, 
but quite as much on the degree in which 
the forces that resist them are vitalized 
by a realizing sense of what is involved 
in the contest. The conservative too 
often permits the radical to put him 
in the position of supporting a vile thing, 
a thing to be defended only because what 
is proposed may be even worse. The 
heir of all the ages, he acts as though a 
hundred generations of human striving 
—of heroes and martyrs, of saints and 
sages, of builders and thinkers—had 
given him but a paltry inheritance. He 
leaves almost unchallenged the tacit as- 
sumption of the revolutionist that the 
imperfections of the existing order are 
the product of wickedness or folly, and 
that whatever is good in it is the spon- 
taneous gift of nature. Material and 
spiritual advantages undreamed of in 
former ages, and the privilege of very 
few even in the recent past, are now 
the possession of multitudes; but instead 
of claiming them as the rich fruit of 
civilization, he permits the fact that they 
are not universal to pass as damning 
proof of hopeless failure. Because there 
are blots on the scutcheon, we are asked 
to throw away the shield; and some of 
us seem to think it a not unreasonable 
proposal. 

Civilization, as we have thus far 
known it, rests upon certain fundamental 
institutions and ideas. The family, the 
nation, the institution of property, the 
idea of individual liberty and individual 
responsibility, the idea of liberal culture 
—these are some of the bases upon which 
everything that we regard as worthy 
and precious has been built up. There 
is not one of them that is without grave 
shortcomings; not one in which there is 
not room for improvement; not one 
upon which our views have not under- 
gone notable change in generation after 
generation. But in their essentials, and 
in the place they hold in the life of the 
world, they have thus far remained un- 
shaken. They are exposed to-day to 
more formidable and more many-sided 
attack than at any previous time in 
modern history. If the attack is to be 
withstood, the defenders must be ani- 
mated by a genuine understanding of 
the value of that which they are seeking 
to save. If they are half ready to grant 


that the relation of husband and wife, 
of parents and children, is a little mat- 
ter that might easily be replaced by 
some new device, they will have little 
chance against the silver-tongued “re- 
former” who depicts the ideal beauties 
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of free love. If they do not realize that 
the right of property is the chief nurs- 
ery of sturdy character and manly self- 
assertion for the great mass of human 
beings, they will be able to set up but a 
feeble resistance to the moves of those 
who see in it nothing but an embodiment 
of sordid or predatory instincts. In a 
word, if we are not to be helpless in the 
face of heady innovation, we must re- 
member that all that we have and are is 
the long result of time; and that though 
it may be desirable to prove all things, 
it is absolutely essential to hold fast 
that which is good. 

What so many people fail to realize is 
that a man may be tough-minded with- 
out being hard-hearted. He may be 
keenly desirous to improve the lot of 
mankind, and yet refuse to accept that 
as an improvement which furnishes an 
immediate gain at the cost of permanent 
loss, which provides betterment on the 
surface but impairs the deep-lying 
springs of all betterment. The differ- 
ence between the tough-minded man and 
the tender-minded man—to use William 
James’s terms—manifests itself most 
sharply, perhaps, in the refusal of the 
former to be swept off his feet by catch- 
words. If, for instance, he has believed 
all his life that those who provide the 
capital play a vital and honorable part 
in the processes of production, he will 
not forget all he ever knew about the 
matter merely because incomes derived 
from investments have come to be cur- 
rently referred to as unearned incomes. 
If he has entertained the conviction that 
the prizes of conspicuous success in com- 
petitive enterprise furnish a legitimate 
incitement to energy and ambition, and 
are thus part of the great apparatus of 
human productivity, the invention of a 
handy epithet of opprobrium will not 
lead him to assign to the criminal class 
every person upon whom it suits the 
mood of the moment to put the brand 
of “profiteer.” But with this firmness 
of grip on the essential claims of exist- 
ing institutions there can go, and there 
ought to go, an honest readiness to rec- 
ognize their defects and an eager desire 
to remove them. In order to welcome 
and promote efforts to improve the con- 
ditions of labor, it is not necessary to 
begin with a sweeping condemnation of 
“capitalism.” We may recognize that 
there are many channels through which 
altruism can be brought into business, 
without abandoning the belief that the 
desire to advance one’s own fortunes has 
been, and probably will long continue to 
be, the mainspring of productive energy, 
the most prolific source of general pros- 
perity. Attachment to the fundamentals 
of the existing order does not imply 
blind adherence to every feature of it 
which habit has made familiar. The 
true conservative, the true liberal, is he 
who instinctively feels this difference, 


and intelligently acts upon it. If THE 
REVIEW can in some measure strengthen 
those who take this attitude and increase 
their number, it will have’ done some- 


thing to promote the sound thought and 
right feeling which must in these critical 
times be the greatest reliance of the 
country. 


The American Legion 


RAW four million men from every 
class and from every square mile 
of the United States; pound them inten- 
sively into being as an army; place upon 
all of them the ponderous but wholesome 
stamp of army discipline; let some of 
them fight together, and all of them 
work together with a common purpose, 
for a year or so; let them kick and cuss 
—in the manner of all true soldiers— 
at the civilian government which is mis- 
managing them; then send those four 
million back into every class and into 
every square mile whence they came and 
organize them into a quasi-military-civil- 
ian association dedicated to work for the 
well-being of their country—and what 
will be the outcome? 

On the answer to this hangs the fu- 
ture of the newly formed American Le- 
gion. 

The daily press has given much space 
to the details of this new organization, 
and has emphasized its obviously excel- 
lent features of democracy and wide rep- 
resentation. General officers and en- 
listed men rub elbows in the same dis- 
trict delegations and on the same com- 
mittees, and those born to the purple 
of great American names will work hand 
in hand with corporals unknown beyond 
their own country villages. So far so 
good; but the real test of the American 
Legion will come when it first attempts 
to make its influence felt in our national 
life. 

They are confronted by a great oppor- 
tunity, are these young American fight- 
ing men who have come back filled with 
a new sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of their country: they have a great 
opportunity, and a still greater duty, in 
the leadership which is ready to their 
hands. They have four million war- 
toughened veterans to draw from—men 
whose unselfish work and sacrifice has 
bound them to their country in a degree 
that twenty years of fat-living, benefit- 
receiving home-citizenship alone could 
never have done. 

And now it is as well—even at the 
risk of seeming to howl calamity before 
the fact—to point out the grave danger 
inherent in any association of war vet- 
erans, and shown in the history of most 
war-veteran movements in this country. 
No matter with what lofty ideals of 
public service they may start, the un- 
scrupulous and the self-seeking soon ap- 
pear to gain control, and the organiza- 
tion degenerates into a more or less 
powerful and more or less unscrupulous 


political machine. Every editor, every 
candidate for office, and every politician 
knows and fears the deadly mawkish 
menace of “the old soldier vote”; a men- 
ace the more sinister in that it deliber- 
ately and cynically over-capitalizes the 
patriotic gratitude of the public towards 
its ex-soldiers, and prostitutes that 
gratitude to base political uses. 

“But,” say the leaders of the new 
movement, “no such situation can con- 
ceivably arise, for the American Legion 
is to be a non-political organization: 
We simply want to crystallize the spirit 
which made it possible to get into this 
war and fight it as we did, and we are 
not going to mix into politics.” Of the 
good faith of these men there can be no 
question—they mean to keep out of poli- 
tics, in the sense that they will not allow 
themselves to engage in political manipu- 
lation. But a vast association of soldiers 
embarked upon a non-military enterprise 
is, on its face at least, an anomaly. 
Aside from its avowedly secondary fra- 
ternal functions, the Legion can have 
little or no excuse for permanent exist- 
ence, indeed it can not hope to serve the 
country according to the language of 
its constitution, unless it does really 
make its influence felt in the political 
and social life of the country. In 
this broader sense, the Legion will en- 
ter our political life, first, because they 
can’t keep out, and second, because the 
country needs them there—needs the 
clean-thinking, all-American sanity of 
its citizen army. Let them go into poli- 
tics, but keep away from partisanship 
as well as from self-seeking. Their activ- 
ity must be confined to the great issues 
of our national being, their energies de- 
voted to the preservation of the essen- 
tials of our national polity. The distinc- 
tion between public activity based on 
these concepts of service and political 
meddling of the traditional kind is dif- 
ficult to define by the written phase, but 
readily recognizable as each issue arises. 

If America is in truth the melting- 
pot, then surely the apotheosis of the 
melting-pot—the crucible from which 
must emerge the essence of to-morrow’s 
Americanism—is the army of to-day. 
The American Legion is the peace-born 
offspring of our citizen army; devoted 
to honest and unselfish national service 
it should accomplish much for the good 
of the country; suffered to become the 
medium of politicians and the football 
of parties, it had better never been or- 
ganized. 
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The Soviet Fiction 


HE political dilettanti have evolved 

a delightfully simple theory of the 
régime at Moscow. It runs something 
like this. The soviets constitute a form 
of democratic government derived from 
peasant institutions, in harmony with 
Russian political genius, and directly re- 
sponsive to popular will. The Bolsheviki 
are a political party that has got control 
of the soviet machinery of government. 
They are extremists, honest to be sure, 
but attempting an impracticable eco- 
nomic programme. They may be dis- 
placed in the soviets by some other party, 
or they may adapt their programme to 
the demands of economic fact. Indeed, 
their American apologists would have us 
believe that they are now following the 
latter course and have so far abandoned 
their intransigeant attitude that it is 
possible for other peoples to have rela- 
tions with them. In any case, your Rus- 
sian peasant loves his dear soviet and 
is ready to die in its defense, and 
any Russians who oppose it are reaction- 
aries, counter-revolutionaries, imperial- 
ists, Black Hundreds, and every other 
vile thing in the radical vocabulary. 

This glamorous theory of Russian poli- 
tics has only one little defect—it is 
utterly false and has no foundation in 
fact. It rests on the fanciful interpreta- 
tion by unsound minds of data furnished 
by a few ignorant and biased observers, 
who knew nothing of the Russian people, 
their life and history, and who were 
singularly susceptible to the revolution- 
ary atmosphere in which they found 
themselves in Petrograd and Moscow. 

The soviet, in the sense in which the 
word is now used, is not a natural Rus- 
sian institution and it has no connection 
whatever with the mir or peasant com- 
mune, as alleged by Raymond Robins in 
the hodge-podge of misrepresentations 
that make up his oratorical fantasies. 
The word is good Russian and means 
“council.” A board of directors is a 
soviet; the upper house under the old 
régime was called the Gosudarstvenny 
Soviet, or Council of the Empire. 

As now used, the term had its origin 
in 1905. When the revolution of 1905 
took place, one phase of it was the at- 
tempt of the workingmen to seize power. 
For a short time they dominated Petro- 
grad and Moscow. The power naturally 
fell into the hands of their labor union 
councils, or soviets. This gave the idea 
to Trotsky, who later pointed out in his 
writings that this afforded a handy in- 
strument for imposing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. It was natural, then, 
that when the revolution of March, 1917, 
took place, as the result of a rising of 
the workmen and soldiers of Petrograd, 
they should hark back to the precedent 
of 1905. 


The Soviets of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies did not, however, at first 
consider themselves a governing body. 
They accepted the Provisional Govern- 
ment and looked upon themselves as 
charged with the duty of protecting the 
interests of the workingmen and soldiers 
in that government. As the days went 
by and the Provisional Government 
showed itself incapable of meeting the 
situation, the power of the soviets grew. 
They at first contained a majority of 
Mensheviks. The Bolsheviks used the 
slogan, “All power to the Soviets,” effect- 
ively, as well as the universal demand 
for a cessation of the war, and in No- 
vember came into full control, and the 
soviets became the government organiza- 
tion of Russia. Meanwhile, the soviet 
organization had been extended to the 
towns and even to the villages, displac- 
ing the zemstvos and peasant institu- 
tions of self-government. Theoretically, 
it was supposed to be elective; prac- 
tically, it was self-chosen and was made 
up of the worst elements of the local 
population, frequently including released 
criminals and thugs imported from other 
towns and provinces. 

There is no space here to enter into a 
discussion of how the peasants were de- 
luded by a programme of expropriating 
the land which Lenin and Trotsky put 
forth, or of how disillusion came only 
after these brutal tyrants had consoli- 
dated their military power. When it was 
too late, the peasants realized that they 
had been tricked, and since then they 
have struggled everywhere, sometimes 
successfully but more frequently in vain, 
to throw out the hated soviets and to 
restore their own democratic institutions 
of self-government. This is why Bol- 
shevik authorities organized the so-called 
Committees of the Poor to seize the 
property of the well-to-do and indus- 
trious peasants. Last summer, in many 
instances the peasants sent delegations 
into the provincial towns in search of 
the local landed proprietors to beg them 
to return and take back their estates and 
help the peasants in their struggle 
against the soviet tyranny, of which they 
were now the unhappy victims. 

To-day the Bolsheviks and the soviets 
are one and the same thing. The soviets 
could not last a single day without the 
support of the mercenary armies. The 
soviet government looks pretty on pa- 
per. It has a constitution that provides 
for the election of local and provincial 
soviets, for the All-Russian Soviet, for 
the Executive Committee. Presumably 
any Russian who works for his living, 
who hires no one, who has no connection 
with the church or with trade, and whose 
political views are approved by the Bol- 
sheviks, may vote for the members of 


these soviets. In practice, they are self- 
chosen and self-perpetuating. 

The fact is that long ago all the Bol- 
shevik leaders, with the possible excep- 
tion of five or six fanatics, lost faith 
in the Bolshevik formula—if they ever 
had any. They now openly scoff at such 
deluded followers as take Bolshevism 
seriously. They are out for loot and 
plunder and to hold their power as long 
as they can and to find a safe refuge when 
their orgy is over. They are spending 
millions of their stolen money in propa- 
ganda abroad, propaganda that seeks, on 
the one hand, to stir up unrest and 
revolution, and, on the other, to con- 
vince the world that they are now be- 
coming conservative and constructive, 
and may safely be taken into the family 
of nations. It is the plea of the cornered 
thief for immunity and for the retention 
of part of his loot on the promise to 
reform. 

Another phase of the soviet legend de- 
serves comment. There are those who 
seriously speak of the soviet system as 
an ideal form of democracy, while decry- 
ing Bolshevik excesses and extremes. 
They allege that the soviet means direct 
and immediate responsibility of govern- 
ment to the people. They prate much 
of some vague thing they call “indus- 
trial democracy.” But the soviet idea 
not only is a death-blow to liberty and 
democracy, it spells irresponsible tyran- 
ny on the part of the ignorant and in- 
competent, and brings in its wake eco- 
nomic ruin and innumerable petty autoc- 
racies. 

The result of soviet rule in Russia is 
clearly portrayed by the experience of a 
Russian who held a responsible position 
in the office of the Commissariat of War, 
and who has just escaped to Germany. 
After describing some of the ridiculous 
and tyrannical acts of the local soviets 
which caused great suffering, he says: 


The idea of dictatorship, of persecuting 
the bourgeoisie and the educated classes, 
leads inevitably to irresponsibility on the 
part of the petty dictators who are now at 
the head of all the local soviets throughout 
the country. Every communist belonging 
to one of these local councils believes he is 
authorized to do anything, that he cannot 
be called to account for his acts, however 
arbitrary they may be. This feeling of 
irresponsibility, which grows and blossoms 
in the atmosphere of dictatorship, is ulti- 
mately the cause of all the horrors and 
cruelties that now prevail throughout Rus- 
sia. The public never learns of these out- 
rages, because the press is silenced .. . 
A measure is adopted first in the country 
districts or the smaller towns, and after it 
has become unendurable, the central au- 
thorities intervene and try to improve its 
administration. The misery and sufferin 
that this independent action of the loca 
authorities occasions is indicated by the fact 
that even the leaders of the communist 
party are now urging the local soviets to 
consult with the central authorities before 
taking measures which have not been intro- 
duced in other parts of the republic. How- 
ever, this course of events was a necessary 
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result of the general theories of the com- 
munist party, which required that all polit- 
ica] and economic powers should rest in the 
hands of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ soviets. 
Since the loca] soviets are thus entrusted 
with complete authority and have been 
forced to fight their enemies alone, un- 
assisted by aid from without, they have 
gradually become little independent repub- 
lics, having nothing in common except the 
fact that they are governed by communists. 


After describing some of the horrors 
of which he was a witness, and which he 
attempted to relieve, he goes on to say: 

Such cruelties can only grow in an atmos- 
phere of terror which results from the 
proclamation of the dictatorship of the 


proletariat. It is an atmosphere of con- 
sciousness of complete irresponsibility. The 


communist attitude of repudiating all demo- 
cratic progress necessarily leads to the idea 
of a rule of force, and causes the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ soviets irresistibly to adopt a 
policy of massacre, misery, and destruction 
such as now obtains in Russia. . . . Who 
pays any regard to law in a period of dicta- 
torship? The people in the country say that 
the laws of Petrograd do not concern them. 
This is the legitimate result of the principle 
that all political power has been transferred 
to the Workers’ and Soldiers’ soviets. 


(Frankfurter Zeitung, March 9.) 
Yet this is the system which our bou- 
doir Bolshevists think should be seri- 
ously considered as a possible substitute 
for the orderly processes of Anglo-Saxon 


' 
democracy! JEROME LANDFIELD 


Thoughts on the New Worlders 


ONSIDERING the high hopes which 
sprang from the French Revolu- 
tion, it is not surprising that out of the 
present upheaval should come _ the 
thought of a New Jerusalem. Stand- 
pattism has received a body blow, for 
scarcely anyone expects or desires to re- 
turn to precisely the ante-bellum condi- 
tions. Comfort and faith must be put 
into the hearts of plain people such as 
they never knew before, and definite lines 
for bettering social and economic condi- 
tions must be worked out and followed. 
On this all right-feeling persons are 
agreed. Reform there must be. The ex- 
tent and nature of the reform desired is 
the significant thing. It serves as a good 
test to-day of a man’s status as liberal or 
radical. Liberals may be described as 
those persons who, while desirous of no 
uncertain improvements, will be alarmed 
if the greater part of the old civilization 
is not retained in something like its 
present form. The radicals wish to see 
the greater part of the old civilization 
entirely made over or discarded. Or, put 
more roughly still, the radicals are com- 
mitted to a new deal; the liberals are 
not. 

To see the color of present-day radical- 
ism, more particularly in this country, 
it is only necessary to follow the thought 
of certain intellectuals. They are the 
self-appointed spokesmen of the poorer 
classes, whose programmes, so far as 
these are at all definite, like that of the 
British Labor Party, have been taken 
fully into account. The radicals in ques- 
tion are actuated—they would not deny 
it—largely by sentiment. A great wrong 
must be righted. Assuming that this 
has been a capitalist war, they profess 
their readiness to overthrow the capital- 
ist system root and branch. This might 
seem a strange contradiction in persons 
who, though acknowledging that Ger- 
many at least touched off the great con- 
flagration, exerted themselves to make 
Germany’s payment of damages as small 


as possible! But the radicals’ outlook is 
nothing if not international; and we 
suppose they would answer: individual 
nations mean nothing in our philosophy, 
and if the capitalist class in Germany 
brought on the war, why, capitalists the 
world over must share the responsibility 
and the losses. 

Reduced to its simplest form, the 
point of departure of the intellectual 
radicals is this: the plain people must 
rule the world—a glowing sentiment, all 
the more potent because vaguely under- 
stood. Here, again, the difference be- 
tween radical and liberal is largely one 
of degree. The liberal, too, admits that 
there must be a wider distribution of 
responsibility in politics and industry 
than that which has existed. But degree 
is everything sometimes: the democratic 
reaction from Czarism, when pushed 
still farther, passed into that autocracy 
known as Bolshevism. The radical in 
his enthusiasm has all along imagined 
that democracy capped by still more 
“democracy” must be a still finer thing. 
He is as intrepid in making appearances 
square with his premise concerning the 
plain people, as the Junker was in insist- 
ing that Kultur was the only panacea. 
In short, the radical, in a world full of 
new things, has become the new roman- 
ticist—a preacher whom it is hard to 
cope with, since in his present stage even 
he cannot quite put his finger on himself. 

The French Revolution is supposed to 
offer the closest parallel in history to the 
overturn of the present. It, too, gave to 
the spirit of romanticism an enormous 
impulse. But there is this contrast to 
be noted. The revolutionary dreams 
which it prompted, as expressed by poets 
and romancers, the group that then 
exerted precisely the far-reaching in- 
fluence which is now exerted by intel- 
lectual radicals, worked themselves out 
in individualistic channels. There weve 
meetings @ deux, or vigils tout seul, 
which furnished the oppertunity for 


shedding tears over the ills of society 
and for purification of the individual by 
such tears. Coleridge, in 1797, in order 
to have an understanding of the new 
liberty, must be alone on a “sea-cliff’s 
verge”: 


Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples 
are, 
And shot my being through earth, sea, and 


air, 
Possessing all things with intensest love, 
O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there. 
The leaders of the movement did not 
conceal their condescension towards the 
masses. The masses were to be uplifted, 
if at all, by the personal aspirations of 
the poetic souls who deplored their con- 
dition. 

Consider the difference to-day. To the 
radical mind merit resides chiefly in the 
plain people. The snobbery of the old ro- 
manticism has become inverted. Hence 
the contempt for the aristocrat, as well 
as for the bourgeoisie and the middle of 
the road. 

Like the older romanticism, the inter- 
national socialism vaguely fostered by 
intellectuals is not an overnight growth; 
being but a new aspect of the older prod- 
uct. In America, the way was first pre- 
pared for it among intellectuals towards 
the beginning of the present century. 
Oddly enough, so solid a thinker as Miss 
Ida Tarbell gave it the initial impetus. 
In her inquiry into the methods of the 
Standard Oil Company are to be sought 
the beginnings of that great volume of 
exposure of corruption which brought 
hope especially to advocates of revolu- 
tionary changes. Our writers and 
dramatists joined in the search and their 
work has generally passed as realism. 
But it is easy now to see that where their 
purpose was more than sensationalism it 
was a highly romantic endeavor to recon- 
struct the world. How many heroines, 
contrary to the rules of typical human 
conduct, were forced into the mire in 
order that gilded youth might be 
scourged? How many politicians were 
shown to be utterly wicked in order that 
the hardships of the poor might be 
lessened, and how many capitalists 
wrought havoc that we might entertain 
a more sympathetic feeling for the hum- 
ble working man! Yet how few girls 
and socialists and working men were 
drawn with weaknesses to which we 
might attach any blame? Well-meaning 
humanitarians, caught up by the pre- 
occupation of the hour, made intensive 
studies of social disorders, especially 
among the plain people, including the 
I. W. W., and found what they went 
forth to seek; namely, that in the great 
majority of cases selfishness and crime 
and suffering were to be laid at the door 
of the capitalist system. That no good 
came from this attitude of mind I do not 
undertake to say. But I am certain that 
it resulted in much mischief. 
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This decade and more of systematic 
exposure, as it was aimed at those in 
places of authority, gave the greatest 
comfort to the radical’s fixed idea; at 
length he could prove that the plain peo- 
ple were the elect. It mattered little 
to him that aspiring young writers, in 
the press, in books, and for the stage, 
were gathering statistics in much the 
same biased spirit in which the Kaiser 
card-catalogued the universe and found 
it amenable to his love of expansion 
and aggrandizement. The preconceived 
notion of a world in which capitalists 
were always wicked and the poor always 
virtuous agreed with the radical’s deep- 
est convictions and he did not trouble to 
check up the statistics. 

Thus confirmed in his general outlook, 
the radical became possessed of a tre- 
mendous field for operations at the be- 
ginning of the war. International poli- 
tics was simply domestic conditions writ 
large. All wars were started by capi- 
talists. France and England would have 
remained at peace if they had considered 
the welfare of the plain people. 

Naturally, the intellectual radical, be- 
ing obsessed by so general a proposition 
as that the plain people must rule the 
world, made several strange friendships. 
As the champion of the under dog, he 
for a while fought the Kaiser’s battles, 
since to his anti-capitalist mind, why 
should the Kaiser merit greater dises- 
teem than the King of England! He was 
planning to be a friend of Kerensky and 
rebuked the Allies for not keeping him 
in power, and immediately thereafter 
proclaimed Lenin and Trotsky God- 
given agents destined to further the de- 
sired brotherhood of man. He has all 
along found it difficult to become in- 
censed by the direct action of the I. W. 
W. Of late Boss Townley, of the Non- 
Partisan League, has been made a pillar 
of his society. Is not Townley’s one 
aim in life to aid the plain farmer? 
Fashionable social-workers of great 
wealth are now eagerly welcomed to the 
fold. Clergymen and college professors 
answer the roll-call. 

From such a personnel one might 
argue variously. One might conclude 
that persons of all classes had become 
genuinely moved by the plight of the 
down-trodden. And there is much to be 
said for this view. Among the great 
benefits of the war is a widespread al- 
truism which must in large measure be 
perpetuated, and directed into practical 
channels. But the radical—not unnatu- 
rally, since in times of huge upheaval 
one can most easily glimpse the possi- 
bility of sweeping action—is not content 
with such a mild (and solid) ambition. 
Like the overzealous Lenin, he must 
turn the popular mood into a rush of 
feeling. He, himself, has no selfish mo- 
tives, but is on that account all the more 
dangerous. He is the delighted victim 


of the thrills set up by the rapid inno- 
vations of the times. Yet it is difficult 
to fix the tag of romanticist upon him. 
It was different with the old romanti- 
cists. They dealt in such luxuries as the 
inner life, twilight meadcws, sunrise on 
a mountain, and blushing posies—all 
matters easy to pooh-pooh. The new 
worlder deals in such necessities as sta- 
tistics, short working-days, easy divorce, 
and the overthrow of capital. Is it any 
wonder that he readily makes himself 
appear the genuine realist of the age? 

If this romantic desire for radical in- 
novation were the harmless toy it is to 
some of its less devout adherents, one 
might step aside while it worked itself 
out. But with many portions of the 
world hospitable to it and with several 
of our own political leaders blind to the 
mischief which it may produce, there 
must be organized opposition, or it will 
go too far. True liberals, who wish to 
see solid reforms pushed to execution, 
should be the first to appreciate the dan- 
ger. For the new romanticism, if un- 
checked now, may result in one of two 
disasters. Either it may win the day; 
in which case the complexion of this 
country will be entirely changed. Or 
through its excesses, it may suffer utter 
rout, and thus create a violent reaction- 
ary movement which would stop progress 
for years. 

The way in which liberals can best 
cope with all these good impulses run 
wild is by inquiring relentlessly into 
the meaning of the slogan, the plain 
people must rule the world. This will 
be found as a tacit assumption in most 
of the radicals’ pronouncements, however 
dressed up they may be with political 
and economic analyses. If by it they 
mean a wider distribution of responsi- 
bility in politics and industry, the lib- 
erals, too, have this in their programme. 
Does industrial democracy signify state 
or international socialism? The liberals, 
while welcoming certain features grow- 
ing out of the socialist principle, will 
fight for the rejection of that principle, 
in the belief that individualism, rightly 
controlled, is a tradition which this coun- 
try will surrender at its peril. Is there to 


be no aristocracy of brains? True, the 
liberal, himself, can not be entirely ex- 
plicit on all heads. He does know that 
he will strive eternally to maintain that 
principle of individual self-reliance 
which has been the corner stone of free 
institutions in this country; he is cer- 
tain that the rights of property are, to 
him, not merely arbitrary relics; that he 
is utterly opposed to wiping out marks 
of distinction which have resulted from 
real achievements, in whatever field of 
endeavor; and that with these and simi- 
lar principles safeguarded, he is desir- 
ous to see progress along many lines. 
Here, at least, is a small body of doctrine 
by which he may be guided in moving 
towards reform. Can the new worlder 
show himself possessed of any such defi- 
nite attachments? 

The present era, which is already 
flooded with feeling, however nobly 
prompted, would greatly profit by a stiff 
dose of rational criticism. With the 
new worlder, reason has been largely 
supplanted by an instinctive reliance 
upon machinery. If he can raise funds 
and can set in motion committees, can 
hurry through legislation, he fancies 
that his revolutionary dreams will be 
realized in orderly fashion, without the 
need of first examining them in the 
strong light of reason: “The brother- 
hood of man’—let us hope that this 
overworked phrase may have substantial 
meaning when peaceful conditions return 
to earth. Along with “Democracy”, 
“Liberty”, and “American”, it must be 
made to retain the blessings of its re- 
cent baptism of fire. Yet meaning can 
not be legislated to it. It must find 
definition ultimately in a supreme test, 
in which the reasonableness of present 
institutions, as compared with the rea- 
sonableness of the proposed reforms, 
should be the determining principle. 
And in this study of comparative values, 
let us not hastily infer that because self- 
ishness and corruption have often dwelt 
in high places, therefore the perfect- 
ibility of man can be demonstrated by 
enthroning the proletariat. 


HAROLD DE WOLF FULLER 


Wandering between Two Eras 


ITERARY as well as political his- 

torians are certain to fix upon 1918 
as the end of an old era, the beginning 
of a new one; and with increasing as- 
surance, as that date recedes into the 
past, they will distinguish and insist 
upon the differences between the buz- 
zing blooming confusion that preceded 
it and the buzzing blooming confusion 
that followed it. They will give to the 
ante-bellum era a significant name and 
to the post-bellum era a significant 


name; and by their names we shall know 
them; and from their names the way- 
faring man will be able to deduce the 
characteristics of the authors who lived 
in those eras, without the annoyance of 
having to read them. This will be a con- 
venience to those who wish to find time 
for reading Plato or “Clarissa Harlowe.” 

Professor Cunliffe has recognized the 
existence of an ante-bellum era by pub- 


lishing in the slow gray dawn of the | 


new age a retrospective work which, 
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evading the responsibilities of a god- 
father, he calls “English Literature Dur- 
ing the Last Half Century.”* He selects 
for more or less extensive treatment 
these British worthies: Meredith, Hardy, 
Butler (by J. B. Fletcher), Stevenson, 
Gissing (by Leland Hall), Shaw, Kip- 
ling, Conrad, Wells, Galsworthy and 
Bennett. In one chapter each he dis- 
poses of The Irish Movement, The New 
Poets, and The New Novelists. He pro- 
fesses to have written “to provide guid- 
ance for firsthand study—assistance in 
reading the authors themselves, not a 
substitute for it.” As a first aid to the 
explorer, the book presents just what is 
needed: biographical sketches, sum- 
maries of novels and plays, critical ex- 
cerpts, bibliographies, and a temper gen- 
erally hospitable and temperately appre- 
ciative. 

For readers, however, who have in 
some fashion gone through the literature 
of this half-century, and who are now 
ready to have it discussed and classified 
and shelved so that they may turn back 
to Plato and “Clarissa Harlowe” or press 
on to the New Poetry and the New Novel 
—for such readers Professor Cunliffe’s 
treatment is likely to prove a bit dis- 
appointing. As an incitement to discus- 
sion it is almost too studiously unpro- 
vocative. “If the reader’s own judg- 
ment,” he says, “does not fall in with 
the criticisms here offered, it is hoped 
that no harm will be done, and no offence 
taken on either side.” Now, that is 
not the temper in which one creates the 
idea of a new age! As the establisher 
of a literary epoch, Professor Cunliffe is 
over-wary of generalizations. He gives 
us a series of detached essays and notes 
on individual authors, which one must 
group and concatenate for oneself, if 
perchance one wants a vision of mass or 
processional movement, or is curious 
about the causes and connections of 
things, or hankers for a compact state- 
ment of the meaning of that interesting 
age on which the armistice has rung 
down the curtain. 

In his introductory chapter he does 
sketch the social background of litera- 
ture since 1867; or rather, we should 
say, he indicates some of the determin- 
ing forces in it. But he leaves these 
forces in a good deal of a welter. “To 
sum up,” he says, “the last half century 
was a period of extraordinarily rapid 
transition, political, social and _ intel- 
lectual.” To be sure it was; every half 
century is that, if you look at it hard. 

“The general sweep of thought,” he 
continues, “was revolutionary; there was 
no political principle, no religious dog- 
ma, no social tradition, no moral con- 
vention that was not called in question. 
To some conservative minds it appeared 
merely as an era of destruction, but, 
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powerless to resist the flood of change, 
they remained baffled and confused amid 
the contending currents, which drove 
now in one direction, now in another, but 
ever onward. Future generations will 
doubtless discern more constructive 
achievement than is obvious to the con- 
temporary spectator, who is himself but 
an atom in the whirl of conflicting ten- 
dencies.” The present generation, he 
concludes, must build upon this whirl; 
and “though the march of progress was 
interrupted by the Great War, the first 
task of humanity, when peace is re- 
stored, will be to take up the task of re- 
construction.” 

Here is much cheery talk of transi- 
tion and progress “ever onward”; but 
as Teufelsdréckh would say, “Whence, 
O God, and whither?” Professor Cun- 
liffe supplies hints for an answer which 
he hesitates to formulate. He hesitates, 
apparently because he is not certain that 
all will think the answer consistent with 
his description of contemporary change 
as “the march of progress.” I myself, 
less concerned about consistency than 
about getting Professor Cunliffe’s fifty 
years characterized and distinguished 
from the years before and after, suggest 
that we call the span from 1832 to 1867. 
The Era of Middle Class Society or The 
Age of Gentlemen, that from 1867 to 
1918 The Era of Biological Considera- 
tions or The Age of Vital Forces, and 
the half century for the dawn of which 
the cocks are now crowing, The Pro- 
letarian Millennium or The Age of Eco- 
nomic Units. These epithets have at 
least the merit of indicating a whence 
and a whither. When I have shown how 
the three periods are reflected in their 
respective literatures, and how they are 
related to one another, and how, finally, 
they are related to the deep current 
which bears the affairs of men onward 
whether they will or no, then the gentle 
reader may return to his classics, as- 
sured that his house or his houseboat 
has been set in order; or he may propose 
an arrangement of his own. 

As mirrored in literature and seen 
through the soft blue haze of time, that 
early Victorian interval which we have 
called The Age of Gentlemen lies before 
us enveloped in its own atmosphere, se- 
rene, changeless, finished, like a classical 
landscape, only a little damaged by the 
slashing of Mr. Wells and the Militant 
Suffragettes. What first catches the 
dreaming eye is the towers of the cathe- 
dral at Barchester, that Trollope built, 
embosomed high in lofty trees, neigh- 
bored by Bishop Proudie’s palace and the 
comfortable dwellings of Archdeacon 
Grantly and Dean Arabin. Then at wide 
intervals in a countryside tufted with 
woodlands one makes out the seats of 
great county families like the Luftons 
and the Crawleys and the Austin Fev- 
erels and odd places like Crotchet Castle 


and Gryll Grange. Piercing the green- 
ery here and there, rise the ivory towers 
of the poets: in one of them Tennyson 
is writing with pearl-handled gold pen 
his “Idylls of the King,” in another Ar- 
nold is meditating his “Tristram and 
Iseult”; in a third Swinburne is mur- 
muring his “Atalanta in Calydon,” and 
in still another Morris is chanting his 
“Earthly Paradise.” These towers and 
castles are but the accents of the scene. 
For look! What populous towns and 
villages have emptied all their folk this 
pious morn to stream up by twos and 
threes to hear the Archdeacon’s ser- 
mon? Colonel Newcome heads the line, 
followed by an endless procession of 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, army of- 
ficers, civil servants, journalists, mer- 
chants, tradesmen, farmers, and other 
representatives of that great class of 
bourgeois gentilshommes which began in 
1832 significantly to displace the old 
aristocracy as the centre of English so- 
ciety. Some of these people have a long 
way to go before they overtake Colonel 
Newcome; but they all know where they 
are going, and they approve of the ex- 
pedition. 

The predominance of a _ respectable 
middle class was England’s slowly ma- 
tured response to the radical challenge of 
the French Revolution and to the con- 
tention that all men came to the social 
compact with equal rights in their hands, 
naked from the arms of nature. To the 
searching question put afresh in every 
age, What is man that he should in- 
herit the earth? England replied, still 
cherishing fondly in her troubled heart 
the traditions of an ancient Christian 
chivalry: “Man is a creature of mis- 
cellaneous instincts and unpredictable 
conduct, as I have freely admitted by 
the mouth of Mr. Thackeray; but, as I 
have insisted also by the mouth of Mr. 
Tennyson, he has the aspirations of a 
Galahad, the ideals of an Arthur. Man 
is a being of dual personality; one side 
is as real as the other; if you would see 
him whole, you must take them both to- 
gether. In his sentiments, if not always 
in his creed and conduct, he is a Chris- 
tian, a patriot, and a gentleman. With 
that understanding, I admit him to my 
society; and I think that I can make 
a fairly human and creditable place of 
it.” While that understanding endured, 
a considerable number of the inhabitants 
of England of course remained outside in 
mine and factory and unregarded cor- 
ner, mute or clamoring for a revolution. 

In the last fifty years the revolution 
took place. It created The Era of Bi- 
ological Considerations. Professor Cun- 
liffe dates its beginning at 1867, the 
year of the Second Reform Bill. But 
this is rather to overemphasize politi- 
cal influences, and to suggest that in 
our second period was accomplished 
merely an enlargement of the fold made 
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in 1832 for the society of middle class 
gentlemen. What we actually discover 
there is the destruction—not by the 
lower orders but by the intellectuals— 
of the bonds which held that earlier so- 
ciety together. The Era of Biological 
Considerations, for which Darwin and 
Huxley prepared the way, is not prop- 
erly a society at all. Its characteristic 
business is not to establish man’s rela- 
tions in a human community but to es- 
tablish his relations in the animal king- 
dom. This business generates a new 
type of literary imagination, a new 
notion of realism, a new criticism. 
Equipped with a fresh conception of 
man, the children of The Era of Bi- 
ological Considerations re-examine the 
professed aspirations of The Age of 
Gentlemen and pronounce them hypoc- 
risy. What the first age revered as 
ideals, the second denounces as shams. 
“Talk not to us,” cry the Butlers, the 
Shaws, the Wells’s, the Cannans, the 
Mackenzies of this veracious epoch, 
“talk not to us of the duality of human 
nature, of Tennyson’s Arthur and the 
Victorian ideality; the grand Victorian 
type is Pecksniff. Man is neither a 
Christian, a patriot, nor a gentleman; he 
is a ‘bad monkey.’ And we have had 
him under the scalpel. We have seen 
him under the microscope. He is an 
agitated congeries of chemical and phys- 
ical forces. He is a bit of passionate proto- 
plasm. He is a vital force.” 

We are all, except the very young and 
the very old, acquainted with the reso- 
lute and measurably successful efforts 
made by writers of the last half century 
to prove that men are not destined to be 
Christians, patriots, or gentlemen. It 
was perhaps Samuel Butler who led off 
by demonstrating this truth in the case 
of Ernest Pontifex in “The Way of All 
Flesh,” a novel which I thought rather 
dull, till I found all my intelligent con- 
temporaries praising it to the skies as a 
“brilliant attack upon the-institution of 
the family, especially the: relations be- 
tween parents and children.” Thomas 
Hardy, singular in his sense of the tragic 
nature of his task, developed with 
sombre and genuine poetic power the 
thesis that man is a bit of passionate 
protoplasm plastic on the wheel of 
Chance, the whimsical Potter, blindly 
worshipped by the Age of Gentlemen as 
the Divine Providence. George Moore 
joined in with a series of novels present- 
ing vital forces in full evening dress, 
yet not for a moment mistakable for 
ladies and gentlemen; and he has re- 
cently added what I am assured is a 
very brilliant travesty on the life of 
Jesus. G. B. Shaw contributed to the 
bright bonfire of shams the garments of 
clergymen, prize-fighters, duchesses, 
and chauffeurs whom he had stripped 
down to the naked reality of vital forces 
and set speechifying in a parlor; and in 


recent years he has launched many a 
brilliant attack upon patriotism. Mr. 
Wells, eagerly reeking of the laboratory, 
has also specialized on heroes and hero- 
ines who are emancipated vital forces, 
and he has supplemented these repre- 
sentations by brilliant attacks upon hu- 
manistic education and other institutions 
designed to perpetuate The Age of Gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Galsworthy has scattered 
some brilliant aspersions on the institu- 
tion of property; but, since the suc- 
cess of “The Dark Flower” has rather 
eclipsed his effusions on the Under Dog, 
he and his satellites tend to specialize on 
exhibitions of man as exquisitely palpi- 
tating protoplasm. I have just read, for 
example, in a current magazine his bril- 
liant beginning of a new story about a 
London rector (of The Age of Gentle- 
men) and his palpitating cousin and 
daughter (of The Age of Vital Forces). 
The rector’s cousin, having got rid of 
two husbands, is now the mistress of 
attractive Captain Fort. The daughter, 
having given herself to an officer de- 
parting for the war, “with the sole 
thought of making him hers forever,” 
seems on the point of giving herself also 
to Captain Fort. While the Captain 
waits, says my author, he is “turning the 
leaves of an illustrated journal wherein 
society beauties, starving Serbians, ac- 
tresses with pretty legs, prize dogs, sink- 
ing ships, royalties, shells bursting, and 
padres reading funeral services testified 
to the catholicity of the public taste but 
did not assuage his nerves.” 

One cannot compose the literature of 
this period into a picture of society; it 
doesn’t compose. Like Captain Fort’s 
journal, it presents us a bewildering 
medley of impressions. It is a picture of 
disorganization, of a human welter with- 
out top or bottom, such as one finds in 
the novels of Goncharév, Dostoévsky, and 
Artzybashev. 
the prevailing spirit of the time repre- 
sent society as breaking up under bi- 
ological criticism into the social anarchy 


of a state of nature. The more vigorous’ 


poets have left the ivory towers to go 
a-vagabonding and ballad-singing down 
the highways of the earth; others palpi- 
tate like exquisite jelly-fish responding 
to physical stimuli in a protoplasmic 
prose, sometimes called free verse. Only 
the novelists are lyrical; and they are 
lyrical perforce in the general decadence 
of the dramatic imagination and the 
confusion of the social scene. 

The exceptions—Meredith with his 
picture of a coherent prosperous intel- 
lectual—aristocracy, Bennett with his 
picture of a coherent prosperous canny 
bourgeoisie, Gissing with his picture of 
a miserable “ignobly decent” one—these 
exceptions must be regarded as sur- 
vivors, retaining in a hostile environ- 
ment the standards, the aspirations of a 
former age. Mr. Chesterton is so obvi- 


The writers who express } 


ously Dickensian that Professor Cun- 
liffe only once mentions him. De Mor- 
gan is not mentioned at all. The “ethi- 
cist” Stevenson with his knightly pose is 
of course still more out of his setting. 
As for Conrad and Kipling, neither of 
them is a painter of society. Conrad is 
the voice of the vast wistfulness of men 
who remember hearth and home and 
household gods but are exiles roaming in 
African wildernesses, sailing desolate 
seas, outcast on solitary islands, mixing 
with human derelicts and savages, de- 
feated, forgotten. Kipling, on the other 
hand, is the celebrant of vital forces ad- 
venturous, successful, disciplined to the 
level of military and administrative effi- 
ciency, better for the barracks than the 
parlor, many pegs below the fine wits of 
Meredith’s world, several pegs above the 
palpitating protoplasms of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s, good for imperial adventure, 
good for deciding in a world-society that 
is lapsing into barbarism which forces 
are fittest to survive. 

On this scene the Great War breaks— 
an interruption in the “march of prog- 
ress,” as Professor Cunliffe regards it? 
Surely not as an interruption but as the 
completion of the overmastering drift of 
the age towards a return to nature. It 
was precipitated by Germany, because 
she first among the nations worked up 
the results of her biological considera- 
tions into a clearly defined national 
policy. Checking the naturalistic re- 
version at Mr. Kipling’s level rather 
than at Mr. Galsworthy’s she sent to the 
battle line not exquisite protoplasms but 
efficient vital forces. As fast as we could, 
we all followed suit. And for four years 
human society in the greater part of 
the world gave place to a primitive phys- 
ical conflict in an ingenious and sophis- 
ticated branch of the animal kingdom. 

The war is over, and every pleasant 
person one meets talks hopefully of a 
new age. Those with the faintest idea 
of how it is to differ from its pred- 
ecessor usually betray the vacancy of 
their imaginations by a facile use of the 
word “reconstruction.” But no hopeful 
person wants to reconstruct The Age 
of Vital Forces; that has been too thor- 
oughly discredited. What considerations 
are going to take the place of those bi- 
ological reveries which so profoundly 
affected the imagination of the preced- 
ing generation? Patriotism is still a lit- 
tle under the cloud of “vitalistic” nation- 
alism. Christianity is not the prime 
concern of the reuniting churches, but 
the minimum wage. There is nothing 
visibly pointing to an immediate restor- 
ation of The Age of Gentlemen. In 
recognition of certain signs of the times 
—notably those great bodies of men who 
have discovered a bond strong enough 
to hold them together and to make them 
feel alike, think alike, act alike, and make 
the Government “stand and deliver’— 
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I have ventured to call the coming period 
The Proletarian Millennium or The Age 
of Economic Units. In the new age, 
when the searching question is asked, 
What is man that he should inherit the 
earth? the response will be: “Man is a 
paid laborer. Heis a wage-earner. Give 
the words what breadth and scope you 
like.” I don’t think these definitions 
quite satisfy every aspiration of the 
heart; but they are an immense improve- 
ment over those which were current in 
The Age of Biological Considerations. 
They lift man at once out of the animal 
kingdom; animals are not wage-earners. 
They place him in a society at least rudi- 
mentarily human. They suggest rough 
elementary forms of individual and social 
discipline for other ends than battle. 

As we have had only six months of 
the Millennium, its literature is not yet 
abundant. The front pages of even the 
current magazines are still filled with 
the naturalistic work of the old school. 
But happily the advertising sections, 
always written by men of great talent 
who understand the latest condition of 
the heart of the people, contain many 
jewels of the new economic imagination. 
I select one which indicates pretty well 
the direction which the march of prog- 
ress may be expected to take in the next 
fifty years under the new social leaders. 
It is headed “Free Proof That I Can 
Raise Your Pay.” It recites a truly in- 
spiriting little tale about a young man 
who, when he consulted the advertiser, 
had nothing: “Today this young man is 
worth $200,000. He is building a $25,- 
000 home—and paying cash for it. He 
has three automobiles. His children go 
to private schools. He goes hunting, 
fishing, travelling whenever the mood 
strikes him. His income is over a thou- 
sand dollars a week.” 

I think that two automobiles might 
suffice, unless one can also afford a cook. 
But is there an impecunious Economic 
Unit that does not thrill responsively to 
literature like that? And in that thrill 
do we not discern “organic filaments” of 
a new order? Man is a worshipper of 
clothes—and woman, too, though at pres- 
ent she seems to prize them in inverse 
ratio to their quantity. Even in the 
shaggy “Bolshevik” breast there lurks 
a furtive desire for a silk hat and a fur- 
trimmed overcoat, and a slumbering but 
inextinguishable liking for the manners 
that go with the clothes, the sentiments 
that go with the manners, and the prin- 
ciples that support the sentiments. In 
this universal and ineradicable passion 
for clothes lies, at present, the reform- 
er’s chief hope of bringing the whole 
body of English society “into one har- 
monious and truly humane life,” that 
far-off goal towards which the current 
sets beneath all the whirl of conflicting 
tendencies. 

STUART P. SHERMAN 


Correspondence 


Strassburg and the ‘* Mar- 
seillaise’’ 


[Baron de Dietrich, who writes the fol- 
lowing letter, is the great grandson of the 
Mayor of Strassburg at the time of the 
French Revolution, in whose drawing-room 
the author of the “Marseillaise” sang his 
famous patriotic air for the first time.] 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


There has just been formed at Paris a 
National “Marseillaise’ Committee, with 
President Poincaré, M. Clemenceau, M. 
Antonin Dubost and M. Paul Deschanel, 
the last two Presidents, respectively, of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
as patrons. The aim of this committee is 
to erect at Strassburg, on the very 
square where stood until a few weeks 
ago a statue of Kaiser William I, a monu- 
ment to commemorate the “Marseillaise” 
and its author. 

It was on April 25—I am writing this 
letter on this same date 127 years later 
—in 1792 that Captain Rouget de I’Isle 
composed at Strassburg, my native city, 
our national air. Since then the song 
has had a glorious history, until now it 
has become the pzan of peace and war of 
all free peoples. This monument, there- 
fore, must be beautiful and grand; and 
not only will all France, I feel sure, aid 
in the realization of our plan, but I know 
I am not wrong in adding that America, 
too, will wish to participate in our effort. 

ALBERT DE DIETRICH, 
President of the Committee 


6 Place de la Bourse, Paris, April 25. 


From an Expert in Publicity 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I have been very much interested in 
the patient and steady work you have 
done to establish the weekly in which 
you are so much interested. You have 
a vision which has kept you at this work 
in spite of the many difficulties incident 
to starting any new venture of this kind. 
You have the spirit which I believe will 
mean the success of your work, because 
I think the object you have in mind is 
sound and important. 

We are living in a period which calls 
on us to keep our minds alert. Subtle 
changes are creeping over our institu- 
tions. With wrong leadership a minority 
of the public will sometimes adjust itself 
to a point of view without a full public 
conviction as to the soundness of the 
proposed change. A bill is passed. And 
the legislature is blamed for its hasty 
action. 

Very often we see in our politics the 
opposite extreme. The public makes up 
its mind to the necessity of a certain 


course of action. It subtly spreads from 
mouth to mouth and from newspaper to 
newspaper until everyone wonders why 
the legislature has not translated into 
law the opinion of the majority. Finally 
the legislation comes and the legislature 
is blamed for its dilatory action. 

Between the two extremes of legisla- 
tion rushed through by a minority, and 
legislation haltingly put through in spite 
of a favorable majority, we have many 
varieties of laws, good and bad, all of 
them quite secondary in importance to 
the fundamental proposition of clear 
thinking on the part of leaders of opinion 
and the people generally. 

If anything has been demonstrated by 
the war it certainly is the fact that 
leaders of opinion, who are familiar with 
the machinery of sound publicity, can 
win popular support for almost any 
sound measure. There is a great respon- 
sibility resting upon the public men of 
this country to-day to see to it that the 
publicity machinery of the nation, the 
most powerful single force in existence 
to-day, is not allowed to fall into incom- 
petent hands, or worse still into the 
hands of the ignorant and avaricious. 

In most of the weekly papers of the 
United States at the present time radical- 
ism may be said to be the order of the 
day. This is only natural because radi- 
cal movements are seething all over the 
world and people are rightly interested 
in those things which are most potent 
and vital at any given time. I personally 
have not the slightest sympathy with 
any group of people who are opposed to 
radicalism on principle, because much 
of the discussion which comes under the 
name of radicalism includes a great deal 
of liberalism that is very important for 
our people. One of the great safeguards 
of American politics has been our readi- 
ness to incorporate into the platforms of 
one or the other of our great national 
parties the best elements of the plat- 
forms of our radical parties. Thus the 
Democrats took most of the good points 
out of the progressive platform and 
there was nothing for the Progressives 
to do but to go out of business. So, if 
we as Republicans or Democrats take the 
best ideas that the Socialists have, we 
are taking the very best step towards 
preventing the socialists from becoming 
anarchists. The one guarantee of mak- 
ing the radical element of the Socialist 
party strong in America is to oppose it 
unthinkingly and give it that element 
of martyrdom which will rally millions 
to their standard. 

The net of all this is that we need 
clear thinking on the conservative side 
of liberalism. We do not want any more 
stand-pat papers, but we do want papers 
that state the facts clearly and (what is 
equally important) interestingly, even 
though the facts do not indicate the 
necessity of revolutions in every branch 
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of our economic or social structure. 
Such an undertaking you have started, 
and I believe it merits the active support 
of all people who are interested in the 
steady progress and strengthening of 
our democracy. I believe such a paper 
under your management is capable of 
succeeding in a large way, and I hope 
you will have the success you deserve. 
Guy EMERSON 
New York, May 7 


Poetry 


WE have made provision to refresh our 
readers from time to time with a rill 
of poetical comment. To this end we shall 
traffic with all ages and climes. We shall 
endeavor to afford the best in all moods, 
lofty and light, and if we occasionally are 
willing to abide a laugh it is to be “— 
that it will not be of the heedless kind. The 
world, indeed, may be in a way to perish 
quite as much from forgetting how to laugh 
soundly and refiectively as from failure to 
keep footing when it aims to scale the 
heights. 

The following effusion on the new free- 
dom purports to reach us from the land 
blessed with the rule of Bela Kun, for which 
mellifluous name we understand him lately 
to have exchanged that of Genghis Khan. 
Our leading revolutionists, it appears, like 
the lesser brethren of the craft, prefer to 
work under an alias. Not so, at whatever 
risk, ourselves. 

These verses come to us without title; 
we venture tentatively to describe them as a 
sort of 


Hungarian Rhapsody 


HEN all the world’s a-tiptoe for 
a flight 

Out of its age-long, thick, engulfing 
night 

To glimpse the morning of the perfect 
day, 

At last to follow Liberty’s wild way, 

And make of earth a fairer place than 
Heaven, 

(Citizens must be off the street by 
seven) 

Who would hold back? Who would not 
celebrate 

In deep libations man’s last happy state? 

Come crown the cup, be-garlanded, be- 
rosed ! 

(Committee’s order: All the bars are 
closed) 

Well, never mind. There’s stimulant 
enough 

In the mere prospect; thrills are heady 
stuff. 

Who could not greet millennium with a 
cheer 

Without the added urgency of beer? 

In such a mood the rural shades invite; 

One tastes in solitude the full delight 

Such as I’ve fixed my ardent hope and 
wish on. 

(None may leave town without express 
permission) 


Then come my love, upon this barricade, 

The flag of Liberty aloft displayed, 

Let us together welcome the bright years 

With gushings of continual warm tears. 

(You say you can’t? My dear, I am 
surprised, 

What’s that! O pshaw! Absurd! not 
nationalized ? ) 

As well go home, when all’s tried home 
is best, 

There one may take one’s ease, and hang 
the rest. 

There one may sit before a cheering 
fire, 

Remake the world more near to heart’s 
desire. 

But what’s this notice nailed upon the 
door? 

(This house allotted to deserving poor) 

On this machine gun in the pleasant park 

I still pursue reflections, not yet dark. 

Keep bravely on, I’ll make it all come 
straight; 

One may buy Heaven at too cheap a rate. 

One cannot reach perfection at a jump, 

A little leaven only in the lump. 

What’s this? An order? The Commit- 
tee . . . So? 

Compulsory employment? I must go. 

HARRY AYRES 


Book Reviews 
The Cult of Self-Reliance 


RICHARD COBDEN — THE INTERNATIONAL 
Man. By J. A. Hobson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 


OBDEN’S name has never been 

one to conjure with in this coun- 
try. We have associated it with British 
gold for distribution on American elec- 
tion days and with laissez faire. To be 
sure, it is some years since our high- 
tariff politicians decided that there was 
no further campaign material in the 
absurd notion that a club of eminently 
respectable Englishmen was intent on 
bringing this country to economic ruin, 
and by the most questionable methods. 
Yet the fact that Cobden was possessed 
of qualities that should have endeared 
him long ago to Americans is far from 
being grasped on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

Mr. Hobson’s new work is doubly wel- 
come; first, because it undertakes a 
task so well worth doing, and, secondly, 
because it executes it so admirably. It 
is nearly forty years since Lord Morley 
published his “Life of Richard Cobden,” 
which is, and is likely ever to remain, one 
of the most finished performances in 
English biographial literature. But it 
was, as Lord Morley himself pointed out, 
a personal biography. Mr. Hobson’s 
work is of a quite different order, its 
aim being to rescue the memory of Cob- 


den from the narrow misinterpretations 
to which it has of late been subjected, 
to emphasize his international work, and 
to expound his political and economic 
philosophy. 

It is a timely performance. In com- 
ing months and years the merits of free 
trade and protection are likely to be dis- 
cussed with vehemence in two hemis- 
pheres, as those of “intervention” and 
“non-intervention,” per se, are certain 
to be; and no one has ever had deeper 
convictions on these subjects, or convic- 
tions more honestly and_ laboriously 
gained by reading, business experience, 
travel, and international correspondence, 
than Richard Cobden. His name, more 
emphatically than any other, is repre- 
sentative of the “Manchester School,” a 
term which of late years has come more 
than ever to mean, “hands off” in the 
efforts of the bourgeoisie to exploit in- 
dustry to their own selfish advantage. 
“Self-interest” is to-day construed ig- 
nobly, whereas Cobden used it to sig- 
nify what he considered best and most 
commendable in human nature. No one 
has courage enough now to do the slight- 
est reverence to laissez faire, though 
many have begun to ask where interven- 
tion by government in industry is lead- 
ing us. 

Cobden has been charged, on the one 
hand, with a narrow and grovelling com- 
mercialism; on the other, with a vague 
cosmopolitan idealism. The first view 
shows Cobden and his Manchester 
School reducing the whole of politics, 
including the honor and the vital inter- 
ests of his country, to terms of trade 
and money making, conducted under the 
single principle of buying in the cheap- 
est and selling in the dearest market. 
Government was simply to stand aside 
and keep a ring within which this sordid 
struggle of the material interests of in- 
dividuals, classes, and nations was to take 
place, on the assumption that its out- 
come would be the maximum of wealth 
and material prosperity. It was the in- 
terests of the manufacturers, as against 
the “landlord interests,” and the inter- 
ests of capital, as against labor, in the 
manufactures. Even cheap food, the 
prime motive for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, was chiefly valued as the neces- 
sary means of keeping money, wages, 
and costs of production in the new manu- 
facturing districts so low as to enable 
British cotton and other export goods 
to hold and to extend their world mar- 
kets. 

Even those who are aware that Cob- 
den personally neglected a thriving busi- 
ness of his own and incurred heavy pe- 
cuniary sacrifices in following a political 
career, have often stigmatized him as 
dominated by the commercial interests 
and the aspirations of the new ambitious 
business class, the product of the indus- 
trial revolution which sought to displace 
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the aristocracy and to impose upon 
their country a definitely “business 
government.” Others, or often the 
same men in a different mood, fastening 
on his enthusiasm for free commerce as 
the great pacific and harmonizing in- 
fluence in international relations, the 
intrinsic logic and morality of which was 
destined at no distant time to banish the 
fear of war and to liberate the forces of 
human brotherhood, derided him as a 
dangerous visionary who ignored the 
lessons of history, and believed in the 
rapid establishment of a millennium, 
peace and prosperity for all the peoples 
of the world. 

Now each of these opposing views, as 
Mr. Hobson points out, is a travesty of 
the truth, though taken together, they 
lead towards a recognition of the truth. 
Cobden did strongly believe that the 
prosperous middle class business men 
were the chief present instruments of 
political and social progress, and that 
the more power they had the better. 
Their prosperity was certain, by the 
operation of laws as moral as they were 
economic, to redound to the advantage 
of their fellowmen; of their own em- 
ployees, the nation of which they were a 
part, and through the operation of free 
commerce and communications, of hu- 
manity at large. Capital had no sep- 
arate interest from labor: the accumula- 
tion of savings for profitable employ- 
ment increased the wage fund and im- 
proved the condition of labor. If the 
political and economic power and privi- 
leges of landlordism could be curbed, 
by removing taxes on food and making 
land more accessible to those who could 
use it, if all legal or other obstructions 
to the free movement, sale, and employ- 
ment of capital and labor could be re- 
moved, the enlightened self-interest, 
primarily of the manufacturers and 
commercial men, would tend to a produc- 
tion and a distribution of wealth among 
the various classes of the community 
which would, by giving a solid basis of 
industry and material prosperity, afford 
a new leverage to all the forces of civili- 
zation. 

Cobden was an enthusiast for prin- 
ciples and consequently an optimist. 
Nearly forty years ago Lord Morley 
said: “In his intrepid faith in the per- 
fectibility of man and of society, Cob- 
den is the only practical statesman that 
this country has ever possessed, who con- 
stantly breathes the fine spirit of that 
French School in which the name of Tur- 
got ‘s the most illustrious.” Mr. Hobson 
shares this view. He says that the cen- 
tral principle of Cobden is that of the 
harmony of men, irrespective of political, 
racial, or linguistic barriers, by means 
of organized mutual aid. This is Lord 
Welby’s estimate too. He writes: “He 
[Cobden] believed that the interests of 
the individual, the interests of the na- 


tion, and the interests of all nations are 
identical: and that these several inter- 
ests are all in entire and necessary con- 
cordance with the highest interests of 
morality. With this belief an economic 
truth acquired with him the dignity and 
vitality of a moral law, and instead of 
remaining a barren doctrine of the in- 
tellect, became a living force to move 
the hearts and consciences of men.” 

Cobden was, first and last, what Emile 
de Girardin called him, ‘an international 
man.” The conception of a reign of law, 
which, on the one hand, related the phys- 
ical and moral structure of man to his 
history and environment, on the other, 
built up an ordered scheme of human 
society, operating by free social inter- 
course, and dependent upon the co-opera- 
tion of diverse tastes and capacities in 
various material surroundings, came as 
a captivating revelation to thoughtful 
men of the early nineteenth century. 
This free human co-operation, transcend- 
ing the limits of nationality and race, 
was the positive force, intellectual and 
emotional, of which non-intervention was 
the negative condition. 

Non-intervention with Cobden meant 
more than abstinence from aggressive 
or other unnecessary wars. It meant a 
reduction of foreign policy, in its gov- 
ernmental, diplomatic sense, to the small- 
est possible dimensions. Sound inter- 
nationalism could not be brought about 
by arrangements between governments. 
Such relations were governed by motives 
and conducted by methods positively 
detrimental to the free pacific intercourse 
of individuals. The classes of govern- 
ment officials who conducted diplomacy, 
and the methods they employed, were 
poisoned by obsolete traditions of sus- 
picion and hostility, the survivals of a 
world in which statecraft expressed the 
conflicting interests of rival dynasties 
and not the common benefits of the peo- 
ple. Cobden knew how perilous a for- 
eign policy conducted by such men must 
be. So he concluded the less of it the 
better. If peoples are to get into sane, 
amicable, and mutually profitable rela- 
tions with one another, that intercourse 
is best promoted by leaving it to them, 
with as little interference as possible, 
in the way of help or hindrance, by their 
respective governments. 

Cobden and his friends would apply 
the principle of non-intervention to in- 
ternal as well as to external affairs. Gov- 
ernment was conceived as a bad thing in 
itself, always oppressive to individuals, 
frequently unjust, nearly always expen- 
sive and inefficient. A country had to 
bear government for its sins, as a provi- 
sion against enemies outside and ene- 
mies within. Armaments and police 
were the essence of governments. The 
more rigorous logic of this laissez-faire 
thought and policy dictated an opposition 
to the entire body of factory laws and 


other state regulations of industry, and 
to all public provision or enforcement of 
sanitation and education; those bound 
by it were honest in believing that un- 
restricted freedom of contract and of ex- 
change would secure the greatest, surest, 
and most rapid growth of industrial 
prosperity, and that the natural play of 
competition under the pressure of self- 
interest would win for all classes their 
proper share. In 1836 Cobden said: “I 
know it has been found easier to please 
people by holding out flattering and de- 
lusive prospects of cheap benefits to be 
derived from Parliament rather than by 
urging them to a course of self-reliance; 
but while I will not be the sycophant of 
the great, I cannot become the parasite 
of the poor. . . . Again I say to them 
‘Look not to Parliament; look only to 
yourselves.’ ” 

After all, the most fitting title for 
Cobden would be “High Priest of the 
Cult of Self-Reliance.” His mistake was 
in crediting human nature with larger 
powers than it has yet demonstrated. 
No one, however, can question the nobil- 
ity of his aims, or deny that so far as 
his tariff policy is concerned he was a 
real benefactor of his country. He was 
possessed of the logical faculty above 
almost any Englishman that can be re- 
called, and is perhaps as strong a re- 
minder as we could have that logic is 
not all of life. When everything is said 
of him, he remains one of the sanest and 
most vivifying personalities of the nine- 
teenth century. He at least reminds us 
more forcibly than anyone else has done, 
that government exists for man and not 
man for government. 


The American Family in 
Recent Fiction 


LL American writing of the past 

four years must have been, if not 
war -blasted or war-inspired, at least war- 
conscious. Whether by reaction from a 
painful neutrality or from subtler cause, 
our novelists have taken a new turning. 
Or should they be said to have now for 
the first time set foot firmly on an old 
path?—a path blazed by Hawthorne, 
cleared and widened by Howells and 
Cable, but somehow long inaccessible 
even to those disciples who sought it 
most earnestly? We may see now that 
they were too anxious, too self-conscious. 
They could not muster that glorious un- 
affected handling of the American scene, 
could not help playing a little to the 
potential British “gallery.” They them- 
selves were in a way part of that gal- 
lery, condemned to cultivate local color 
with one hand and to fend off provin- 
cialism with the other. Nobody must 
fancy they did not see the quaintness of 
Yankee or Hoosier or Wild-Western man- 
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ners! Or perhaps they went to the other 
extreme and flung at Americanism, as it 
were Twainishly, stressing the twang 
and the twinkle with a kind of defiance, 
hurling them at the world to make the 
best of, or be hanged. Self-conscious, 
at all events, even the best of our story- 
tellers remained in the tens as they had 
been in the nineties. Only under the 
shadow of war have they seemed to find 
themselves, quite suddenly and easily to 
“loosen up,” and to begin speaking 
clearly and naturally of what as a nation 
we have been and now are. The devel- 
opment was not so abrupt as this sounds. 
Here and there, in the years before the 
war, certain novels like “Nathan Burke” 
and “Mr. Crewe’s Career” and “The 
Squirrel Cage” had, each in its little cor- 
ner, lifted its free note, not in vain. 
But the note had still a tentative ring. 
Now it may be heard round and sure on 
all sides, a true spontaneous utterance 
of our national life and character. Local- 
ism is its natural basis; fidelity to the 
appearances of place and time, and their 
interpretation in the light of a creative 
realism which focuses, with surprising 
unanimity, upon a study of the family 
rather than the individual. 

This point of view is obviously not an 
American novelty, but a novelty in Amer- 
ica. In continental fiction the family 
is almost helplessly the unit: the indi- 
vidual, it may be, a fragment to be phys- 
ically broken off or flung off, but not to 
be detached in spirit or destiny from his 
closest kin. The “Books of the Small 
Souls” of the Dutch realist Couperus 
make up an extraordinary intensive 
study of the bondage of the family rela- 
tion, and of any single generation’s de- 
pendence on its nearest neighbors, be- 
fore and after. That surprising “best- 
seller” of the hour, “The Four Horses 
of Apocalypse,” is not least of all a fami- 
ly chronicle. Meanwhile the British 
novelist shows himself inceasingly aware 
of the forces that link one generation to 
another. The tendency represents, one 
may surmise, a queer reaction of post- 
Victorian revolt. Official hater of the 
institution of family life, the “new 
novel” of England seems to be in the act 
of discovering that no single generation, 
not even the latest, can either demolish 
or properly represent the family in its 
larger unity. Even Mr. Wells, who will- 
ingly gives the past credit for nothing, 
appears of late to have barely eluded this 
fact. Mr. Bennett, of course, has always 
made much of it; and several of the 
“younger school,” notably Hugh Walpole 
and Gilbert Cannan, have built largely 
upon it in their recent work. To us in 
America, to our best story-tellers of the 
past year or two, this larger conception, 
this imaginative realization of the pro- 
cession of the generations, seems very 
recently to have come home with unique 
force. In their story of the American 


family, through sheer fidelity to the im- 
mediate theme, they have approached an 
embodiment of the whole course of our 
national life during the past half-cen- 
tury. 

Two things are especially noticeable 
about the series of novels which we find 
dealing with this conception. One is 
their spontaneous and unforced Ameri- 
canism in mood and style as well as in 
subject-matter. We find in them noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, of the pseudo- 
Russian or near-Gallic savor which 
have been so marked in our various ex- 
periments towards realism, from Frank 
Norris to Theodore Dreiser, and which, 
even more markedly, give an alien tang 
to much recent British fiction. Such 
overseas influence as we note goes back 
of this continentalism to models but 
lately deprecated: to Thackeray more 
than to any other. But this, for the 
most part, is a matter of method rather 
than accent. The confidential manner is 
in the ascendant with us, for the time 
being, at least, and we may well be rec- 
onciled to the novelist’s taking his cue 
from Thackeray in preference to the god 
of the short-story writers, “O. Henry.” 
The other remarkable thing about the 
group of novels we have in mind is the 
great variety of their lecalism. We have 
had plenty of out-of-the-way exploiting 
by local colorists. These writers quite 
simply find themselves concerned with 
their own special microcosm: New York 
in Ernest Poole’s “His Family”; Penn- 
sylvania in Joseph Hergesheimer’s “The 
Three Black Pennys”; Bostonian New 
England in Daniel Chase’s “Flood Tide”; 
Chicago in H. B. Fuller’s “On the 
Stairs,” and Henry Kitchell Webster’s 
“An American Family”; Indiana in 
“The Magnificent Ambersons”; Kansas 
in William Allen White’s “In the Heart 
of a Fool”; California in Mary Fisher’s 
“The Treloars”; Ohio in ‘““‘The Boardman 
Family” of Mary S. Watts. 

All studies, these, of the American 
family of the old stock, of the “Anglo- 
Saxon” strain, as we seem condemned to 
label the special but complex blend which, 
however provably in a minority, has so 
unmistakably set our national type, for 
some time to come, at all events. The 
aging central figure of “His Family” is 
as typically American in his way as Silas 
Lapham; a city man built of country 
stuff, through whose eyes, as the years 
pass, we watch the transformation of the 
Manhattan of the seventies and eighties, 
still in essence a native town, to the cos- 
mopolitan market-place of to-day. As 
for our Midland novels, these Corbetts 
and Boardmans and Ambersons are all 
kin. With this group our study con- 
cerns largely the rapid shifting of social 
strata in the Middle West during the 
past three generations. The very titles 


of Mr. Fuller’s “On the Stairs” and 
“The Magnificent Ambersons” suggest 


the process, but it is quite as dominantly 
the theme of “The Boardman Family,” 
and of hardly minor importance in “An 
American Family” and “In the Heart of 
a Fool.” Again and again in these nar- 
ratives we behold the pioneer of fifty 
or sixty years ago entering shirt-sleeved 
into his promised land, ranging himself 
presently in accordance with the mate- 
rial rewards of his superior energy or 
ruthlessness, and establishing a social 
supremacy which, after holding its own 
for a generation, finds itself presently 
menaced or overthrown outright by fresh 
tides of energy, industrial and social, 
welling up from beneath or flowing in 
from the crowded East. The third gen- 
eration finds no flattering interpreter 
among these chroniclers. The feeble 
esthetic of “On the Stairs,” the spine- 
less elegant parasite of “The Boardman 
Family,” the pompous snob of “The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons,” each represent the 
early withering of an aristocracy hastily 
run up on a foundation of material “‘suc- 
cess.” This social flux and displacement 
is seen to be bound up with new indus- 
trial, social, and political movements the 
consideration of which, and of their 
place in this new fiction, may well be re- 
served for further comment. Its main 
virtue, after all, is its fidelity in chron- 
icle and portraiture, its unforced and 
fruitful impulse to present imaginative- 
ly, with the unit of the family as inter- 
preter, the development of our national 
life and character since the Civil War. 
Of all these studies, “An American Fam- 
ily” is, on the whole, broadest in treat- 
ment and soundest in characterization; 
near it, surely, would be ranked “His 
Family,” and that extraordinary study 
in heredity by way of an unfamiliar 
localism, “The Three Black Pennys.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Swinburne’s Letters 


THE LETTERS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Edited by Edmund Gosse and 
Thomas James Wise. Two volumes. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
WING to causes not divulged the 

publication of Swinburne’s letters 
has been a thing of shreds and patches. 

In 1912 we had the “Letters from A. C. 

Swinburne to Sir Henry Taylor and 

Other Correspondents” (referred to in a 

note to the present work, but not other- 

wise known to the reviewer); then, in 

1917, came “Algernon Charles Swin- 

burne,” being a volume of letters to his 

mother and other members of the fam- 
ily; and, a year later, Messrs. Hake and 

Compton-Rickett brought out a third 

collection of letters, chiefly to Rossetti, 

Edwin Harrison (Jowett’s protégé), and 

Watts-Dunton, with an interesting bio- 

graphical commentary by the editors. 

We name these earlier books, because, 
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with the exception of the footnote men- 
tioned above, the editors of the work 
now under review would leave the reader 
to suppose that this, which they call “a 
first collection of the poet’s letters,” had 
no predecessors (see Introduction, pp. 
Vv, vi). 

As a matter of fact, Swinburne’s cor- 
respondence with his mother and sisters 
is quite the most entertaining of the 
volumes we have read. Here, for nat- 
ural reasons, the more human side of 
the man is shown, especially in the 
brilliant, if rather hectic, accounts of 
his friendship with Mazzini and others, 
in striking descriptions of scenery, and 
vivid narrations of his fabulous ex- 
ploits as a swimmer. Outside of this 
family circle Swinburne was a reluctant 
correspondent; the act of penmanship 
was physically painful to him (was this 
owing to the affliction of St. Vitus dance 
under which he suffered?), and his oc- 
casional letters are almost always wrung 
from him by some particular question 
or need. Scribblings of a very different 
stamp were indeed thrown off by him in 
his meteoric youth; but these, it would 
seem, are in part of so unsavory a char- 
acter as to preclude general circulation. 

We have other quarrels with Messrs. 
Gosse and Wise besides their curious 
editorial silence. After the excellent 
biography by Mr. Gosse we should not 
expect a narrative of Swinburne’s life 
in the present work, although ordinarily 
a series of letters loses half its interest 
without some such connecting thread; 
but we have a right to demand some- 
thing better than the haphazard sort of 
notes with which these volumes are ac- 
tually furnished. A line or two of infor- 
mation is sadly needed in many places. 
And why, as a specimen of editorial care- 
lessness, should we suddenly find on page 
139 of the second volume this note: 
“Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-86), the 
American poet,” when the first letter to 
Hayne appeared as far back as page 207 
of the first volume (not p. 231, as given 
in the Index) ? 

But enough of the editors; the letters 
themselves are the important thing. The 
correspondence embraced in the new 
collection is confined almost exclusively 
to the narrow circle of Swinburne’s co- 
workers in poetry and criticism, and 
runs incessantly on such questions of 
literary craftsmanship and publication as 
would naturally arise among such 
friends. There is surprisingly little 
about Swinburne’s life outside of the 
“shop.” Inevitably letters of this kind 
tend to become monotonous, if not 
trivial. But Swinburne had the gift of 
words, and often his “cataclysmal ver- 
bosity” relieves what otherwise, for the 
world at large, would be downright dul- 
ness. Those interested in the techni- 
calities of authorship will find much to 
interest them in the poet’s appeals to 


Watts-Dunton for criticism of some 
minute point of versification in English, 
or to Mallarmé for decision on some deli- 
cate question of French usage. Swin- 
burne’s verse may suffer from a sort of 
breathless intrepidity, but one learns 
here, if one did not know it before, how 
attentive he was to the least niceties of 
sound and rhythm. In connection with 
this matter of rhythmical motion the 
reader may be interested in this bit of 
criticism taken from a letter to Rossetti 
not included in the present collection: 

His [Morris’s] Muse is like Homer’s 
Trojan women; she drags her robes as she 
walks. I really think any Muse (when she 
is neither resting nor flying) ought to 
tighten her girdle, tuck up her skirts, and 
step out. It is better than Tennyson’s 
short-winded and artificial concision—but 
there is such a thing as swift and spon- 
taneous style. Top’s [Morris’s] is spon- 
taneous and slow; and, especially, my ear 
hungers for more force and variety of 
sound in the verse. 

“Swift and spontaneous” are evi- 
dently the epithets Swinburne would ap- 
ply to his own style, and they are fit; 
we confess we had never thought of 
Morris’s verse as slow, but on such a 
matter a dictum of Swinburne is final. 

Apart from this shop-talk, of the nar- 
rower sort, these letters are filled with 
observations on the Elizabethan dramas 
which Bullen and others were then re- 
printing, and which Swinburne was crit- 
icizing in his remarkable series of es- 
says. His enthusiasm here is in itself 
sublime, but his constant discovery of 
things “incomparable” becomes rather 
amusing, or rather boresome, to one 
familiar with the lower levels of that 
literature. 


Philosophy as it is Taught 


THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF IDEALS: A STupy 
OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
THE WoRLD War. By Ralph Barton 
Perry. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

HESE lectures, delivered last year 
7 at the University of California, and 
now printed in a sizable volume, are 
really two books in one; the first being 
a study, by topics, of the various ideals 
now dividing the philosophical world, the 
second an attempt to distinguish and 
contrast the national ideals which are 
supposed to underlie the recent, or still 
existent, conflict in arms. The intention, 
manifestly, was to connect these two dis- 
cussions logically, but in fact the nexus 
between them is not clearly worked out. 
However, considering the present price 
of books, no one will quarrel with the 
author’s generosity. 

The first section is avowedly a sequel 
to Mr. Perry’s “Present Philosophical 
Tendencies,” the difference being that, 
whereas in the earlier work he dealt 


mainly with “technicalities and funda- 
mentals,” he now deals with their “moral, 
emotional, political, and religious im- 
plications.” To this end he follows the 
same method of classifying the schools 
as naturalistic, idealistic, pragmatic, and 
realistic, by the last meaning the move- 
ment recently started and much heralded 
by the little group of metaphysical rebels 
of which he is himself a distinguished 
member. In arranging the minor schools 
and individuals under these comprehen- 
sive heads he shows at times a subtle 
sense of affinities, with results that at 
first blush may surprise but are really 
sound at heart; metaphysics, no less than 
politics, makes strange bed-fellows. This 
is notably the case in his treatment of 
Santayana and Bertrand Russell as natu- 
ralists, or rather averted naturalists, if 
we may coin a phrase suggested by the 
author’s language. Thus he depicts San- 
tayana as one who regards the realm 
of mechanical nature as the only reality, 
yet turns away his gaze with a kind of 
shuddering distaste from this hard 
world, and yearns for some “imaginative 
echo of things natural and moral,” some 
irridescent bubble of religion that floats 
before the eye, entrancingly, but shatters 
into nothingness if touched by profane 
fingers. Though Santayana is truly 
esthetic where Haeckel has only “the 
untutored crudeness of the tyro,” and is 
sensitively averse where Haeckel is com- 
placently observant, it is a sound in- 
tuition to group them together as trail- 
ers, so to speak, in the wake of natural- 
ism. Of the German spokesman for the 
“religion of the astonished microscopist” 
Mr. Perry writes with gusto: “One is 
reminded of the Chicago man’s apology 
to the Easterner: ‘We haven’t gone in 
for culture yet, but when we do we'll 
make it hum.’ Well, toward the end of 
his book on the stockyards of nature, 
Professor Haeckel ‘goes in’ for religion, 
for what he calls ‘our monistic re- 
ligion.’ ” 

This quotation may serve at once to 
illustrate the author’s art of classifica- 
tion and the occasional vigor of his style. 
He has learned from his master, William 
James, the argumentative value of the 
homely realistic phrase, and employs it 
often with telling effect. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that these efforts to 
arrest attention, interrupting a style 
less uniformly brilliant than James’s, 
sometimes produce the effect of patch- 
work, and sometimes mistake vulgarity 
for vivacity (a fault which James him- 
self did not always avoid). 

Between these averted naturalists and 
his own school of neo-realists Mr. Perry 
inserts the two major groups of idealists 
and pragmatists. As might be expected, 
he is particularly clear in exposing the 
impossibility of the position into which 
the adherents of idealism are finally 
drawn. We have not often seen the con- 
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tradictions into which the “personal 
idealist” falls or the confusion between 
the degrees of reality and the degrees 
of value in which the “absolute idealist” 
is involved, more adequately exposed 
than in these chapters. In his effort to 
conceive God as the summation of all 
reality the absolute realist has never 
been able to free himself from this dilem- 
ma: either, like the Neo-Platonists, he is 
obliged to consider evil as a mere nega- 
tion of being, or, like the Calvinist, he is 
driven to regard God as the source of 
evil. “As for an Absolute God in whom 
all evil is contained,” Mr. Perry well 
says, “and by whose Will or Purpose all 
things must be explained, I feel strongly 
attracted to the view of Francis Bacon, 
who said: ‘It were better to have no 
opinion of God at all, than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of Him. For 
the one is unbelief, the other is con- 
tumely: and certainly superstition is 
the reproach of the Deity.’” 

In discussing pragmatism, Mr. Perry 
follows a more devious course. This is 
particularly true of his treatment of the 
“instrumentalism” of James and Dewey, 
the theory, that is, that nature is merely 
the instrument of man’s thinking and 
that truth is to be judged by its success. 
In this form of pragmatism he sees a 
new justification of faith, “on the basis 
not of authority or intellectual proof, 
but of that same usefulness and fruit- 
fulness which is aiso held to be the sole 
justification of science.” Now it ought 
to be clear that this pragmatic attempt 
to reinstate religion will end in a pure 
romantic license to believe what one 
pleases. The will to believe asserts that 
it is better to believe, not because be- 
lief of the right sort will bring us into 
contact with objective spiritual facts, 
but because by the very act of belief 
certain emotions are “let loose.” But in 
practice it is evident enough that one can 
get the veritable emotion only by an 
honest belief; it must follow, not pre- 
cede belief; it cannot be pumped up by 
the desire to believe, or the will to be- 
lieve, or belief that it is better to believe. 
Without the trust in an objective fact 
which imposes itself on the mind, re- 
ligion degenerates into a sickly senti- 
ment, and is likely to lead to sickly ac- 
tions. This is not a proof of the sub- 
stance of religious faith, but it is a re- 
buff to the whole range of sentimental 
religiosity of which James is the master 
source. An honest mind would prefer 
atheism. 

The same criticism applies to the prag- 
matic attempt to find a basis for faith in 
the scientific observation of the behavior 
of men under religious excitement. “We 
have repeatedly referred to the fact,” 
says Mr. Perry, “that the modern 
science of religion has emphasized the 
facts of religion.” To which one might 
reply that “modern science” has demon- 


strated the universality of religious 
emotions, but it has not emphasized the 
“facts,” if by facts we understand the 
reality of God and immortality lying 
behind these emotions. The true out- 
come of the pragmatic dallying with re- 
ligion is the philosophy of a Sorel and a 
kind of spiritual Bolshevism. That is 
to say, the will to believe, as James 
taught it, may reinforce the immoral 
and destructive emotions of the soul just 
as well as the moral and constructive, 
and in the end, if man’s desire is the 
measure of all things, will so act. Mr. 
Perry quotes an apposite passage (p. 
312) in which Santayana penetrates the 
hollowness of this effort to bolster up re- 
ligious faith by an appeal to the value 
of religious emotions with no authority 
of divine law behind them. 

The truth is, there is a deep-seated 
error in Mr. Perry’s whole scheme, 
which comes to light only when he takes 
up his own school of neo-realism. How- 
ever shrewd his minor classifications, his 
major four-fold division obscures the 
real bifurcation which marks the modern 
teaching of philosophy. In _ reality 
pragmatism and neo-realism are off- 
shoots of naturalism, and should be 
grouped under naturalism as opposed to 
idealism. It is because pragmatism is 
a halfway house between avowed natu- 
ralism and neo-realism that Mr. Perry is 
tender to its inconsistencies. His ac- 
count of neo-realism, for reasons of 
modesty perhaps, is so brief as scarcely 
to afford material for a full criticism; 
but few readers of his book, we think, 
will fail to draw just such damaging 
conclusions from the premises of neo- 
realism as Mr. Perry has drawn against 
the more open schools of naturalism. 
His obscure account of consciousness as 
at once implicated in material nature 
and different from it is an indication of 
his real position; and his rejection of 
Plato’s ethical Ideas while retaining the 
mathematical Ideas is still more sig- 
nificant. Mr. Perry and his fellows have 
done yeomen’s service in laying bare the 
bankruptcy of the various schools of 
philosophy which derive from Kant; the 
solvency of their own school, or even its 
material distinctiveness, they have yet 
to demonstrate. 

Of the second book included in Mr. 
Perry’s volume we have left ourselves 
no space to speak. It is not without 
keen apercus into so-called national psy- 
chology, particularly in the chapters 
dealing with Germany; but as a whole it 
is not so original or so significant as 
what precedes. Though interesting it 
does not seem to us to add much to the 
sum of knowledge or to contribute much 
to a solution of the practical questions 
now confronting the world. His philo- 
sophical chapters, on the contrary, offer 
a valuable survey of the present tend- 
encies of thought in our schools. 


The Run of the Shelves 


GLANCE at the book-shelves re- 
veals a world more than ordinarily 
full of a number of things, a spectacle to 
which one might venture to react with at 
least so much happiness as falls to the lot 
of kings in these days. The world stands 
at a crest, looking before and after, and 
extending its view, shall we say, from 
Kiaochow to Tacna and Arica. The 
war must be reduced to comprehensible 
proportions; a safe course for the imme- 
diate future must somehow be charted; 
the uttermost parts of the earth must be 
brought into the reckoning. It is small 
wonder, then, that the Spring’s books 
rival the tulip-beds for riotous contrast. 
With so much pressing upon its atten- 
tion it is a fine compliment to the world 
to present it with a uniform and limited 
edition of the works of Leonard Merrick, 
issued by Dutton. The series opens pros- 
perously with “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,” a story cf whimsical sentiment, 
introduced to us by a master in the same 
field, Sir J. M. Barrie. Later volumes 
will appear with forewords from simi- 
larly distinguished specialists. Mr. W. J. 
Locke, for example, will later introduce 
us afresh to the eternally crisp humors 
of Tricotrin and his friends of the 
Paris garrets, gathered under the title 
of “The Man Who Knew Women.” 
Between Locke and Merrick it would be 
invidious, in this connection, to draw a 
detailed comparison, but in the matter 
of his American vogue Merrick has come 
sadly short of his due. Merrick took the 
trouble to learn how to write before he 
began publishing his books, and the ap- 
preciation of his quality on the part of 
other writers is testified to by the large 
number of them who are eager to com- 
bine in an effort to recommend him to a 
wider public. And the public will do 
well, while it is busied with setting a 
world to rights, to discover for itself 
that the laughter of Paris which is lib- 
erated from his pages has in its gayety 
and dryness a smack of immortality. 
“The Hohenzollerns in America” pub- 
lished by John Lane Co., is an extrava- 
gant fancy which gives the name to 
Stephen Leacock’s latest volume. It fel- 
lows with other “impossibilities,” but 
none of them, not even “With the Bol- 
sheviks in Berlin,” is quite so delightful 
as this peep at the diary ostensibly kept 
by a faithful niece of the former Ger- 
man Emperor. Under the democratic 
name of Hohen, Uncle William and Uncle 
Henry accompanied by Cousin Willie and 
Cousin Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and 
joined by Cousin Karl, seek in America, 
not exactly a refuge but a new field for 
their talents. Cousin Willie, exhibiting 
the same passion for souvenirs to which 
the chateaux of France sadly testify, is 
before long exiled, as his not too grieving 
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father puts it, to the fortress of Sing 
Sing; Ferdinand discloses a remarkable 
ability in borrowing money and making 
his way in the clothing trade; Karl be- 
comes a waiter, and the princess herself 
marries a sensible fellow named Peters 
who delivers ice and seems to be capable 
of making her quite happy. But it is 
the tragedy of William that is set forth 
at once amusingly and profoundly. Of 
all the fields of opportunity in America 
that for which the one-time Kaiser felt 
himself most eminently fit was—O in- 
genious Mr. Leacock, thus to point out 
that to which all men will at once delight- 
edly assent!—the presidency of a uni- 
versity. With characteristically German 
foresight and thoroughness he had se- 
lected Harvard University in New York. 
When he found that the University in 
New York was called Columbia, he 
seemed to think it would do quite as well. 
Armed with his diplomas he presented 
himself at its offices and ordered the 
Trustees to be brought into his presence. 
Apparently he made the wrong sort of 
impression. He was sent home in a cab. 

It would not be fair baldly to recapitu- 
late the further misadventures of the 
fallen monarch, ending in a rehabilita- 
tion of his self-respect in the peddling 
of badges and buttons under the pleasing 
delusion that they were decorations 
pour le mérite. For to leave out the de- 
tail is to part company with both the 
humor and the pathos, and a just blend- 
ing of the two is precisely what Mr. Lea- 
cock provides. Whom the gods destroy 
they have chosen, since the beginning of 
time, to make pathetically ridiculous, 
and in Mr. Leacock they have in this in- 
stance a most discerning chronicler of 
their grim playfulness. 

The biological analogy has been made 
to do minute-man duty in support of war 
as a necessary condition of human ex- 
istence. It can be made to serve, ap- 
parently with about equal success, as at 
least the ground of hope for a universal 
pacificism. Mr. Romain Rolland pro- 
fesses, in the May Atlantic, to have de- 
rived much comfort of this sort from his 
reading of Dr. August Forel’s studies on 
ants. The ant, it appears, is not merely 
the type and symbol of industry; he is 
an intense nationalist and therefore, of 
course, sadly given to fighting. If by a 
little experiment, it proves possible to 
destroy his sense of nationality, then the 
prospect of doing the same for mankind 
is highly encouraging. The first impor- 
tant fact unearthed in the ant-hill is that 
newly hatched ants are not naturally 
combative. Just here, one might think 
analogy with the young of the human 
species shows signs of strain. With the 
ants, however, the fighting instinct puts 
in an appearance as soon as they are 
collected in large numbers. Two ants 
belonging to hostile nations and meeting 
far from home embrace in a fervor of 


good feeling—not at all, they avoid each 
other and pass on. Confine two hostile 
groups in a restricted space and they will 
fight ferociously for a time and then 
make it up; distribute them again among 
their own kinds and they fall to fight- 
ing with renewed fury. So far, ants 
seem in some respects remarkably like 
folks. But observe this charming pic- 
ture: 


Forel places a number of ants of enemy 

species, sanguinea and pratensis, in a glass 
bowl together. After several days of war, 
followed by a sullen and suspicious armis- 
tice, he introduces among them a tiny, ex- 
tremely hungry, new-born pratensis. It runs 
to those of its own species, asking for food. 
The pratenses repulse it. [Why? Why 
should its uncles and its cousins treat it 
thus flint-heartedly?] The innocent one then 
turns toward the enemies of its race, the 
sanguinex, and according to the custom of 
the ants, licks the mouth of two of them. 
The two sanguinez are so seized by this ges- 
ture, which upsets their instinct, that they 
disgorge the honey to the little enemy. 
From then on all is said, and forever. An 
offensive and defensive alliance is con- 
cluded between the little pratenses and the 
sanguinezx, against those of its race. And 
this alliance is irrevocable. 
Thus shall a little pratensis, by a delicate 
gesture, reduce a whole world to contrite 
tears. There are still other marvels 
which we refrain from quoting. “Go to 
the ant” is very well; but was there not 
a sting in the tail of the proverb—“Con- 
sider her ways and be wise?” 


War Posters 


HE Great War was rather one of 
T peoples than of governments. To 
steady, warn, and hearten the people 
was everywhere necessary. They had 
to be incited to give to good works, and 
to lend for war expenses; to offer their 
skill and strength in factories, and their 
valor and lives in the trenches. Regions 
to most of us vague, Poland, Armenia, 
had to be made vivid and appealing. 
Women had to be called to unusual trades 
and pursuits, as laborers on the land, or 
in munition works; as clerks in the 
Army and Navy departments. Along- 
side of the Government activities, such 
auxiliaries as the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Salvation Army had to con- 
duct vast campaigns both of recruiting 
personnel and of raising money. In all 
these multiform appeals to the loyalty 
and generosity of average people the pic- 
ture poster played an extraordinary 
part. Never before has graphic art so 
definitely stirred and served the masses. 
The historian of the future will find in 
the war posters the most definite evi- 
dence of what moved men’s minds during 
the Great War. 

Fortunately there are many great col- 
lections of this art, among which those 
of the Library of Congress, of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, of Princeton Uni- 


versity, and of Clark University, are 
perhaps the most important. To explore 
in such a collection wakes many mem- 
ories, and raises certain problems of art, 
of folk psychology, and of nationality. 
It is exemplary to find Germany using 
that ugly titanism with which she once 
celebrated her Imperial ambitions to 
impress her bewildered people with the 
horror of Bolshevism. These anti-Bol- 
shevist posters now merely exploit for 
purposes of repulsion a kind of design 
which before the war was exploited for 
purposes of admiration. German art, 
whether intended to astound or appall, 
equally lacks style and measure. 

On the other hand, nothing could bet- 
ter attest the fine balance of the French 
temperament than the French war 
posters. They are strangely quiet; ours 
shrieked in comparison. There is scarcely 
a scene of atrocity; perhaps the fact 
was too near and grim. So animated an 
apparition as A. Faivre’s admirable 
charging poilu in “On les aura,” is ex- 
ceptional. Since there was no problem 
of enlistment in France, the posters were 
almost wholly for good works and for 
Government loans. Ordinarily the artist 
made no very overt appeal to emotion. 
He merely made visible certain facts 
which were supposed to be in themselves 
sufficiently appealing. If the appeal is 
for the Red Cross, Jonas simply shows 
you a first aid post. Everybody is attend- 
ing to his business, a slightly wounded 
infantryman is loading his Lebel to go 
back to the firing line, another badly 
wounded on the stretcher awaits the 
bearers. Nobody pays any attention to 
you on the sidewalk, yet you have learned 
unforgettably what first aid implies to 
the invisible thin line in the trenches. 
It is the same with Steinlen’s great 
poster “En Belgique les Belges ont Faim.” 
The pitiful group of emaciated women 
and children ask no aid; they are simply 
there and very needy. Again Willette’s 
argument for helping the soldier to 
come home on leave is simply a little 
peasant wife flying into the arms of her 
shabby hero husband—“Enfin Seuls” is 
the only text. The artist trusts the 
average person to supply the background 
of the sprawling promiscuity, the piti- 
less publicity of life in military service. 
There is almost never in a French poster 
anybody pointing, or smiling, or beck- 
oning outside of the pictures. The ap- 
peal is mental and in a way only indi- 
rectly emotional. All this is partly due 
to the fact that emotion in France 
meant danger and had to be limited by 
reason and discipline. Moreover, no 
pictured emotion could well compete 
with that habitually in the French soul. 
Whatever the causes, hate, fear, and 
vulgarity are not in the French posters. 
They evince a national self-respect of 
an extraordinarily fine order. 

The British and our own posters are 
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quite different, partly because our need 
was different. England conducted a 
colossal recruiting campaign, and we 
treated our relatively minor recruiting 
for the Regular Army, Marines, Tank 
Corps, and Navy as if it were colossal. 
A vast enlistment of labor was also 
necessary. The French poster gener- 
ally called only for sympathy and alms; 
the British and American poster often 
called for a man’s person and contin- 
gently for his life. On the whole, the 
artists chose to make the most direct 
appeal. Uncle Sam or the Sergeant 
Major points an authoritative finger 
which unmistakably indicates to the 
slacker his duty. There are dozens of 
such posters. No doubt they were ef- 
fective, but I fear the motive had some- 
what lost impressiveness through year- 
long association with the advertising of 
soft drinks. On the whole, England 
went very light on atrocities—though 
Brangwyn did fine designs of this or- 
der—and on fighting. To induce a Brit- 
ish slacker to enlist it was enough to 
show him that he thereby was getting 
into good company. The simplicity of 
the British recruiting posters is signifi- 
cant. We have just a well-set-up sol- 
dier, or a bit of a drill. After all, where 
the east wind regularly spread the 
drumming of the guns of Flanders over 
the eastern counties, there was no need 
to emphasize the romance of battle nor 
the imminence of danger. England pro- 
duced rather few posters of artistic 
merit. Notable among these are Spencer- 
Pryce’s and the illustrator Raven-Hills’s 
“Watchers of the Seas.” For the na- 
tional loans England made no especial 
pictorial effort, nor needed to do so. 
Her poster designers as a class were 
more overt and direct in their appeals 
than the French, but hardly more emo- 
tional. A principle of social good form 
and restraint seems to rule, as one of 
intellectual and artistic discipline did in 
France. 

Our case in America was one of 
urgency, our needs manifold. More- 
over, the actual fighting was far away 
and dim. Hence the designers of our 
war posters made the most various and 
energetic appeals. Because of our mix- 
ture of races it was more difficult than in 
France and England to find the common 
basis of morale. It was natural then 
that our artists should cover the case 
by seeking the maximum emotional ap- 
peal. Here there was possibly some 
abuse of the pointing or pleading figure. 
A poster, unlike most pictures, is seen 
not once but a hundred times. It must 
be as effective the last time as it was the 
first. The trouble with the peremptory 
poster is that its effect wears off. If 
it misses you the first time, it probably 
misses you entirely; you stiffen against 
its implied reproach. On the other hand, 
we produced some of the best and most 


ingenious posters of the war. Nothing 
could seem more martially unavailable 
than the pretty girl of the magazine 
covers, yet, in Mr. Christy’s hands her 
possible scorn became a potent argu- 
ment for volunteering. Such posters as 
merely visualized the magnitude of our 
mechanical task—the shipyards of 
Joseph Pennell and of Jonas Lie—were 
in the French tradition, and most valu- 
able. The Navy and the Marines had 
merely to continue their tried tradition 
of pictorial advertisement. They of- 
fered frankly the peril and the joy of 
combat. In the hands of Reisenberg and 
Reuterdahl the appeal went home. 

Unlike a mere work of art, a poster 
must evoke will and cause action. From 
this point of view the war produced no 
better poster than W. A. Roger’s stricken 
soldier with the legend “His Liberty 
Bond is Paid in Full.” It is at once an 
intensification and a refinement of the 
French procedure. Hardly less effec- 
tive, and in similar tradition, is Gerrit 
A. Beneker’s poster for the Fifth Liberty 
Loan—‘“Sure We'll Finish the Job.” It 
represents the American as he likes to 
imagine himself, good-naturedly resolute 
and generous. It was consonant with 
the ideality with which we undertook the 
war that we alone should call symbolism 
to our aid. Here the Red Cross poster 
“The Greatest Mother” was typical. 
Of finer artistic quality in this vein were 
the late Kenyon Cox’s Columbia and Mr. 
Blashfield’s charging Victory in “Carry 
On.” Humor in the war poster was 
again largely confined to America. Here 
the “Devil Dogs” poster for the marines 
was perhaps the best. The note of cheer 
was appropriately struck in the posters 
for the Y. M. C. A. and the Salvation 
Army. Surely the poster of the hel- 
meted “Doughnut Girl” brought many 
a dollar to the most comforting of pots. 
Contrariwise the atrocities played a 
telling part in our posters. In that mat- 
ter we had to be shaken out of an offi- 
cially nourished indifference. Where we 
felt ourselves really champions of hu- 
manity was much less in future arrange- 
ments for peace than in making the 
black past impossible, whether in peace 
or in war. The artist who silhouetted a 
Hun leading off a little girl thoroughly 
understood the thinking of the average 
American soldier and sailor. 

We still lack the material for Russia 
(which seems to have shown surprisingly 
little resourcefulness), for Italy, and for 
our Balkan allies. Germany showed her 
peculiar psychology in the notable series 
of poster portraits “Our War Chiefs.” 
It was a kind. of appeal that would 
hardly have counted in the unmilitary 
nations, who barely knew their gen- 
erals, and who trusted more in their 
righteousness of the cause than in the 
professional skill of their war lords. 
And the effigies of the great German 


generals had the defect of the German 
endeavor generally of implying and re- 
quiring prompt success in arms. The 
war posters of the Allies did their work 
equally in success and in adversity, 
whereas the Old German God and his 
earthly paladins became together a 
mockery as the German arms failed. 

In general the poster artists rose 
handsomely to the greatest of oppor- 
tunities, and played an essential part in 
winning the war. In the poster files of 
our libraries the future historian will 
find the most vivid evidence of the hopes, 
fears, ambitions, and ideals that searched 
men’s souls during the War of Nations. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Barrie Plays in Print 


N THIS article I had intended to 

keep to the newly-printed plays,* in- 
cluding the older, but unaging, “Half 
Hours,” without reference to plays I 
know only by sight or only by hearsay. 
But in New York at this moment it is 
hard to mention Barrie without a side- 
glance at “Dear Brutus” and the dexter- 
ous performance at the Empire to which 
all the actors impart finish, and to which 
Mr. William Gillette and Miss Helen 
Hayes add something beside which finish 
dwindles into coxcombry. The play, in- 
deed, shows Barrie at his gravest, not 
his best. In these days of inverted sex, 
the husband is often a charge upon the 
wife; and if in “Dear Brutus” Barrie 
profits by an excellent thesis, the thesis 
may be said, in a way, to have Barrie 
upon its hands. I agree beforehand to 
its tart and tonic lesson; but when 
Barrie proceeds to expound it, I lend 
the faith which I should rightly borrow. 
In this play Puck has become senile, and 
archness didactic. Barrie has tried to 
be at the same time clever in everybody’s 
way, pouting in his own way, and bit- 
terly and ethically trenchant in the 
Hardyesque or Dostoevsky way. No 
wonder he was overtasked. 

The six volumes now before me will 
help to clarify the arts or spells by the 
aid of which Barrie has nested in the 
world’s heart, has become, in a quite 
special sense, the chum of the public. 
That his mind is dramatic nobody, I 
think, will contest. Barrie (I call him 
Barrie, because the new title is as 
troublesome to the mouth as the new 
sword to the unhabituated legs) Barrie 
sees life vis-d-vis. He is at home in 
the clash, or, better, the click, of meet- 
ing and reacting personalities. It is 
equally clear that his drama is literary. 
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Even in his novels he practised that 
unavowed or disavowed form of litera- 
ture which is most congenial to drama, 
the literature which adds to speech, 
not ornament or intricacy, but only 
character, which bestows, not the tiara, 
but the halo. The dialogue in his 
plays can be lightly and pregnantly 
straightforward, and it can put winks 
and finger-ends into speech. Moreover, 
few men in our time who have mastered 
the theatre have felt its coercion so little. 
Even on the stage Barrie’s trump card 
has not been dramaturgy but Barrie. 
He has bent to the public, no doubt, but 
his pliancy has taken all reluctance and 
all stiffness from his compliance. 

The chief deduction from the worth 
of these plays is a waywardness which 
strays from its aim and declines from its 
standard. I grant plenty of range to 
sprightliness, to whimsicality, but even 
a pleasure-boat will serve pleasure all 
the better for having sobriety at the 
helm. The wag or the acrobat in Barrie 
is the enemy of the comedian. His in- 
equalities confound us. The first, the 
truly Scotch, act of “What Every Woman 
Knows” abounds in truth and savor. 
The wrappage of exaggeration is large, 
but the point is that this wrappage, how- 
ever large, is detachable, like a nut-husk, 
and the kernel is nutritive and saccha- 
rine. But the rest of the play is all noise 
and splutter, three bustling acts panting 
in the vain attempt to overtake the run- 
away truth and vigor of the first. The 
wifely astuteness which foresees that 
the husband’s physical passion for an- 
other woman can be cured, before con- 
summation, by intellectual disgust is an 
astuteness valid only in the theatre. In 
the disobliging world of fact, results are 
less easily controllable. 

In “Quality Street” the same incon- 
sequence is visible. The play opens with 
a demurely arch portrayal of high-bred 
spinstership taking its own lightness 
very gravely in the childlike dignity of 
a provincial town. In Act II the woman 
of thirty impersonates a girl in her 
teens, the resumption of girlhood by the 
heroine marking, naturally enough, the 
play’s relapse into juvenility. This rift 
in the woman’s being gives occasion to 
some highly dramatic altercation be- 
tween the two halves of the parted ego. 
The lover, however, has the good taste 
to prefer the spinster to the giddypate, 
and the reader, with equal discern- 
ment, prefers the earlier and soberer 
acts. In the last act the play forgets 
its object, and trips off in the chase of 
puerilities. 

“Alice Sit-By-The-Fire” would be rec- 
reant to its title if it did not exhale 
charm. The parents paying rival court 
to their own children after prolonged 
absence, and the mother momentarily 
worsted by the exultant father—this is 
precisely the material that everybody 


likes and fears to like. The public is 
neither child nor man, but big boy— 
immature in its recoil from immaturity. 
Really loving simplicity and domesticity, 
it is eager to be led back to the hearth 
and the cradle by any one clever enough 
to impart to this proceeding the smart- 
ness of adventure. The first act of 
“Alice” is a joy. Equally bright, if less 
delicate, material is found in the stage- 
fed young girl, turning life into a stage- 
play, and proceeding to rescue a flourish- 
ing victim from a guileless seducer. 
Much of this is little short of captivat- 
ing, but the antic in Barrie is so power- 
ful that he cannot keep travesty out of 
nature even when nature is expressly 
pitted against travesty. To Amy’s melo- 
drama Barrie opposes a farce which he 
has the temerity to call life. It is quite 
true that he can humanize farce; the 
only drawback is that when farce is 
humanized, it becomes subject to the re- 
straints that fetter humanity. When the 
ape becomes a child, the grimace which 
yesterday was excusable or delectable 
has become an indiscretion and offense. 
“Alice Sit-By-The-Fire” is a play with 
grave faults, but we forgive grave faults 
to those we love. 

Worst of all, because best of all, is the 
fourth full-length play on our list. The 
“Admirable Crichton” is almost a great 
play; it would be equally true to declare 
that it is almost vaudeville. The story 
recounts the casting-away of a peer’s 
family on a desert island, its self-abase- 
ment before the superior manhood of its 
own servant, and its self-recovery and 
reconquest of that servant when the con- 
ventions rejoin and reclaim it on the 
deck of the rescuing English ship. Both 
transformations are profoundly natural, 
and their juxtaposition in opposition is 
magnificent. But Barrie, rising like 
Crichton in face of the fact, falls with 
Crichton’s abjectness before puerilities 
and forms. The fun of aristocracy on 
its head can of course be fully realized 
only in an aristocracy which has kept its 
erectness inviolable up to the hour of 
overturn. Barrie, who sees so much, is 
baffled by the obvious. Half of his point 
is lost by allowing the aristocracy before 
shipwreck to turn somersaults in its 
own drawing-room. On the island we 
fare no better. Humanity—among the 
cocoanuts—reverts to ancestral grim- 
aces. But the last act is reckless above 
all the others. The bitter and biting 
satire of the re-submergence of the reali- 
ties by forms and ceremonies—a satire 
fit for the land of the Yahoos or the 
isle of the Penguins—is shoved aside 
for a farcical exhibit of aplomb and 
mendacity, for the display of cleverness 
in a word at a point where it was brain- 
less to be clever. Barrie shows his im- 
maturity, not in failing to handle his 
tools like a man, but in dropping his tools 
like a boy at the sight of playthings. 


In the beautiful equality of propor- 
tion of the varied yet consecutive inter- 
ests of its four acts, “Crichton” is an 
artistic wonder. But the form of its 
virtuosity proves, as I think, that Barrie 
is essentially a writer of one-act plays. 
He writes novels in panels like Daudet, 
and his longer plays, in a sense, disband 
into playlets. “Crichton” itself, the 
great exception, is less remarkable for 
centrality than for the equal brilliance 
of its diverse and related centres—the 
whole presenting a tour de force of 
which Maeterlinck, another one-act 
dramatist, furnished a still more bril- 
liant example in his “Monna Vanna.” 
The two best plays before me are one- 
act plays. “A Well-Remembered Voice” 
is a nearly perfect:example of vibrancy 
and poignancy in emotional narrative 
couched in dramatic form, and the 
“Twelve-Pound Look” is more than that 
—is an instance of pure drama in which 
rancor itself could scarcely surprise a 
flaw. It is very noticeable that Barrie’s 
great danger, the applying of fantasy in 
the treatment to realism in the datum, 
is avoided in both these pieces, in a 
“Well-Remembered Voice” by the exten- 
sion of the fantasy to the theme, in the 
“Twelve-Pound Look” by the extension 
of the realism to the treatment. 

The merits of the other one-act plays 
are more variable. In the “New Word” 
we have the old problem of the two sen- 
timentalists (in this case father and son 
parting in war-time) struggling with 
the dialect of cynicism. They awaken 
sympathy, but they manceuvre too 
much. That Englishmen in the supposed 
case should burst the meshes of habit is 
imaginable enough; it is hard to imagine 
that they would gnaw through them. In 
“Barbara’s Wedding” the pathos quavers 
a little. In “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals” a woman feigns that she has a 
soldier son, the feint appears before her 
in flesh, blood, and khaki, and sonship in 
the orphan lad rushes to meet mother- 
hood in the childless woman. The piece 
is hoydenish and saucy, sauciest perhaps 
in its demand for tears at the conclusion. 

“The Will” in “Half Hours” is a 
strong and cruel play. In fifty-six pages 
it depicts the ravages of almost as many 
years in the lives of a married couple in 
whom a tender and generous youth 
hardens into an old age starving in its 
futile plenty and caught fast in the gripe 
of its own greed. “Rosalind” is the 
madcap and vertiginous tale of an actress 
in whom youth and age are exchangeable 
at pleasure, and “Pantaloon” is a dainty 
grotesque in which the springs in an old 
player’s heart are affectionately touched. 

The characters in the last two plays 
are largely actors, and the fact is a clew. 
Barrie’s people of all sorts and grades 
tend to be masquers. The insides are 
wanting, wanting to the aristocrats who 
wear aristocracy like a livery, wanting 
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to the spinsters of “Quality Street”, 
wanting even to the Scotch craftsmen in 
whom reality might have seemed so in- 
expugnable. “There has been a replace- 
ment in the cradles; the people are all 
changelings; or, if you prefer, they are 
all gamesters, people in whom zeal for 
the game, the love of mettle passing by 
gay transition into the love of bluff, is 
the animus that vivifies conduct. This 
makes John Shand heroically call out 
“Gentlemen, the future Mrs. John 
Shand;” this prompts Crichton’s sub- 
lime (or ignominious) “My lady” at the 


close of Act III; this makes Roger 
refuse to say, and then consent to 
say, “Good-night, dear father”; this 
heartens Barrie to risk in “A Well-Re- 
membered Voice” the supreme anomaly 
of the sportsmanlike ghost. Perhaps in 
this corelessness of the characters, at 
least of the grave characters, we draw 
near to the core of Barrie. But I have 
only six volumes at hand, and I leave 
the generality to confute or confirm it- 
self when the completion of the series 
shall have widened its foundations. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


War Inflation 


HE war has caused an enormous in- 

flation of bank loans and currency, 
with a corresponding increase of wages 
and prices, and now that the business 
world faces about to resume normal 
trade and industry it is perplexed to 
know how to reckon with this situation. 
Are these prices and wages permanent, 
or, if not, how rapidly will they fall? 
To what extent are they related to the 
volume of credit currency in use, and 
what is the prospect for a reduction of 
the monetary circulation to pre-war pro- 
portions? Where is the gold standard 
in this situation? 

A compilation recently made by the 
Swiss Central Bank shows that, exclud- 
ing Russia, whose paper money issues 
are now utterly abnormal and not related 
to international affairs, outstanding 
issues of paper money had risen from a 
total of about $7,000,000,000 at the end 
of 1913 to over $30,000,000,000 at the 
close of 1918. Besides the expansion of 
credit in this form there is also a great 
expansion in the form of bank deposits, 
particularly in countries like Great 
Britain and the United States, where 
payments are commonly by checks. In 
the United States bank deposits in- 
creased from approximately $18,500,000,- 
000 in June, 1913, to $30,000,000,000 in 
June, 1918, the latest date for which 
statements for all classes of banks are 
available. The deposit-and-check system 
performs practically the same function 
as the paper-money circulation. 

It is debated whether high prices have 
been the cause or result of increased is- 
sues of currency. Evidently there is 
something to be said on both sides. Cur- 
rency in itself is only a medium or facil- 
ity; there must be an impulse to use it 
before it can be effective upon prices. 
The war created an insistent and almost 
unlimited demand upon productive ca- 
pacity everywhere. Every employer be- 
came eager to increase his output, but 
after the slack was taken up and indus- 
trial expansion had reached the point 
where the entire available labor supply 
was employed, further efforts to enlarge 


production took the form of a competi- 
tive struggle between employers for 
labor and materials. The available sup- 
ply of credit had been increased by the 
addition to bank reserves of over a bil- 
lion of dollars in gold by importation, 
and by the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and amendments. With this 
new purchasing power at their command, 
employers, each for himself, went into 
the markets to struggle for the limited 
amount of labor and materials available. 
Rising costs did not deter them as long 
as prices upon their products could be 
increased correspondingly without check- 
ing the demand. With wages and prices 
forced up by these conditions, every 
business required more working capital, 
and increased amounts of currency were 
absorbed in circulation. 

It is evident that after the point was 
reached where the output of one estab- 
lishment could be increased only by re- 
ducing the output of another, this com- 
petition spent itself almost wholly in 
raising wages and prices. This is the re- 
sult properly described as inflation. The 
Government finally found it necessary 
to interfere with the drawing off of la- 
bor from the industries in which it was 
especially interested, and by price regu- 
lation exerted an influence to stabilize 
the situation. 

With the war ended and the govern- 
ments out of the market, both as em- 
ployers and as purchasers, the situation 
naturally relaxes. The forces that have 
made for inflation are gone, and the 
forces which make for a restoration of 
normal conditions come into play. Buy- 
ers and investors are looking for a fall 
of prices. Buying proceeds for imme- 
diate consumption only. Merchants want 
no larger stocks than are required to 
enable them to do business from day to 
day, and construction work is postponed. 
The fact that the same amount of money 
and credit is available does not sustain 
prices in view of the changes affecting 
production and consumption. It is a 
familiar fact that in dull times money 
accumulates in the banks. A bank-note 


currency, such as our Federal Reserve 
notes, will undergo natural contraction 
and retirement when the impulse to 
trade is wanting. As the governments 
cease from borrowing and pay off their 
obligations, bank credit in the form of 
currency and deposits will shrink in 
volume. Bankers who went through the 
panic of 1907 will remember how the 
clearing house certificates, aggregating 
several hundred millions of dollars, dis- 
appeared apparently without effort. The 
same was true of the currency issued in 
1914 under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 
Bankers who were anxious about the 
redemption of these issues were relieved 
to find that there was no formal redemp- 
tion; the public paid them into the banks 
in the regular order of business and 
they were not reissued. 

The deflation of loans, deposits and 
currency, however, will not carry condi- 
tions back to the pre-war status without 
bringing opposing influences into play 
which will have bearing upon prices. 
Bankers will welcome a degree of natural 
deflation. They would like to have more 
leeway in the loan accounts, and they 
would not want to extend credit upon 
purely private account as far as they 
have extended it under the backing of 
Government credit. A considerable re- 
duction of loans therefore will be wel- 
come, and in this country the ambition 
of most of the bankers is to get out of 
the Federal Reserve Banks as regular 
borrowers. There is no proper objection 
to using the Reserve Banks to take care 
of seasonal and temporary demands; that 
is what they are for, but their resources 
should be normally reserved for that pur- 
pose. But when the member banks are 
back doing business within their own re- 
sources and with a margin to spare, com- 
petition for good loans will be resumed. 
The desire for earnings will prompt 
bankers to keep loans up to the limit of 
the new reserves, and business will be 
encouraged to that end. Low interest 
rates, therefore, will be an influence 
against further deflation long before the 
volume of loans reaches the pre-war 
level. 

Whatever may be the price fluctua- 
tions, during this period of unsettlement, 
when other factors than credit are domi- 
nant, the amount of gold in reserves and 
the offer of cheap bank credit will be 
dominant factors in finally determining 
the price level. Cheap money is a 
stimulus to enterprise. It first raises 
the price of outstanding securities, for 
there is a clear profit in borrowing 
money at 4 per cent. to buy a 5 per cent. 
bond; and then when existing securities 
rise in value, there is a direct induce- 
ment to create new ones by means of new 
enterprises. During a period of transi- 
tion and uncertainty money will lie idle, 
but money will not be offered at low 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Review 


THE REVIEW had its origin in 
a prospectus issued February 1, 

18, by Fabian Franklin and 

aroid de Wolf Fuller. In brief, 
the object was to establish a weekly 
journal of general culture, devoted 
to the preservation of American 
ideals and American principles of 
government; a journal that should 
be animated by a spirit of progress, 
should welcome and promote needed 
projects of social improvement, but 
should insist on the preservation of 
those fundamentals which must be 
preserved if the nation is to remain 
a people of self-reliant freemen. 

The need of such a journal, while 
clear enough then, was not so mani- 
fest as it has since become; and it was 
not until March, 1919, that the capi- 
tal requisite to the establishment of 
the journal was, by gradual incre- 
ments, obtained. This was sub- 
scribed in moderate sums by more 
than one hundred persons in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

The subscription-agreement which 
was circulated for the purpose of 
obtaining this capital provided for 
the formation of a stock company 
with a capital of $200,000, divided 
into 2,000 shares of $100 each. 
The agreement contained the follow- 
ing clause guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of the Editors: 

“It is mutually understood and 
agreed that the journal is to be abso- 
lutely independent and that its con- 
duct and policy are to be directed ex- 
clusively by its Editors.” 

The Company was incorporated in 
March, 1919, under the title “The 
National Weekly Corporation.” The 
act of incorporation contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“In the conduct of the said journal 
and its editorial policies, the Editors 
shall not be responsible or account- 
able to the Corporation for any opin- 
ion, comment or criticism lawfully 
made or expressed by them.” 

The total number of stockholders 
is 126. No stockholder has more 
than 100 shares out of the total of 
2,000; 12 hold 50 shares each; 
4 between 25 and 50; 12 have 25 
shares each; 6 between 10 and 25; 
the remaining stockholders have 
amounts ranging from 10 shares to 
one share. 
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rates indefinitely without takers. Gradu- 
ally the public will become accustomed 
to any situation, accept it as normal, 
and go ahead with business. When that 
time comes, the amount of bank reserves 
and available credit will be effective upon 
prices because the desire to use them will 
be present. 

The gold reserves of the whole world 
have been augmented during the war. 
In all countries the gold which was 
formerly in circulation has been gath- 
ered into the banks of issue, and the 
policy will be followed of retaining it 
there, using paper in circulation. Gold 
remains the standard of value; its pro- 
duction is checked by the increase of 
mining costs, which in the long run will 
be an influence for a lower price level, 
but that influence for the present is 
overcome by the economies in the use of 
gold. The banking community will ac- 
custom itself to doing business upon 
smaller reserves. The examples of India 
and the Philippines show how the gold 
standard may be maintained as a meas- 
ure of value with comparatively little 
gold in circulation or in reserves. 

Only a few countries have less gold 
in their reserves than before the war, 
and the United States, Japan, Argentina, 
Spain, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries have far more than they ever 
held before. Eventually there will be a 
natural redistribution, but present trade 
conditions indicate that the United 
States will have more before it has less. 
The necessity which will exist for for- 
eign purchases in this country, the inter- 
est which is accruing upon the foreign 
indebtedness held here, and the liquida- 
tion of our foreign indebtedness to Eu- 
rope, indicate that the balance of pay- 
ments will be in our favor and that noth- 
ing but liberal investments by America 
abroad will prevent importations of gold. 
The natural reaction from this would 
be a higher price level here than abroad. 
Under past conditions this situation 
would create an adverse trade balance, 
resulting in gold exports, but in our 
creditor position it will not easily occur. 

The state of domestic bank reserves of 
our foreign exchanges and monetary 
conditions the world over are favorable, 
therefore, to the establishment of a 
higher price level than existed before 
the war. Furthermore, the adjustment 
of wages and prices after any period of 
unsettlement is always influenced more 
or less by organized effort and will be 
more now than ever before. There is a 
world-wide effort to maintain present 
wages and even to advance them, in face 
of conditions which naturally indicate a 
decline. The shortage of food and high 


cost of living affords a strong argument 
against wage reduction, but it presents 
the danger that we may have, as they 
have in Europe, high nominal wages, 


with much unemployment. Thus in the 
steel industry no reduction of wage rates 
has occurred, but with the mills run- 
ning at little above one-half their capac- 
ity, a large reduction in actual wage- 
payments has occurred. Moreover, thou- 
sands of wage-earners are out of em- 
ployment in the construction and other 
industries because of the high prices of 
iron and steel. It can not be considered 
that under these conditions wages are 
satisfactorily maintained. 

These efforts to sustain and advance 
wage-rates and reduce working hours, to 
the extent that they increase the costs of 
production, tend to prevent a return to 
lower price levels, and are the strongest 
influences to this effect. The uncer- 
tainty and disorder in industry, which 
serves to discourage enterprise and re- 
duce production, have the same effect. 
The transfer of industrial functions to 
the Government, so far as experience has 
shown, has a like effect. These influ- 
ences arising from social conditions are 
more effective for the maintenance of 
high prices than monetary conditions, 
although, as we have seen, these are fav- 
orable to a higher level eventually than 
prevailed before the war. 

The whole situation at the moment is 
regarded with misgiving, because it is 
in part artificial and in part supported 
by temporary conditions. The railways, 
despite the advances in their charges 
are running behind, and public utilities 
which have not had the privilege of in- 
creasing their charges are threatened 
with bankruptcy. Thousands of people 
belonging to the salaried class, or those 
whose employments are such that they 
have not been able to get their pay re- 
adjusted, are suffering injustice. Natu- 
rally, they are striving to get their pay 
up to the new level, but it will be a long 
time before a complete readjustment can 
be accomplished. Moreover, there is one 
class who never could be compensated 
for the losses they would suffer by hav- 
ing this inflation made permanent, and 
that is the class comprising creditors in 
fixed terms of money. The holders of 
bonds, mortgages, savings bank deposits, 
life insurance policies, pensions, etc., 
would endure a permanent shrinkage in 
the value of their holdings. On the 
other hand, powerful influences eventu- 
ally will be enlisted in favor of a return 
towards the former level of values. 
When order is re-established in Europe 
agricultural production there will come 
back to the pre-war volume, and, with 
the encouragement that will be given to 
agriculture everywhere, the prices of 
foodstuffs, clothing materials, and other 
necessaries may be expected to fall. 
Efforts to maintain fixed prices for these 
products never have been successful, 
and when the farmers are obliged to ac- 
cept lower pay for feeding and clothing 
the workers in all the other industries, 


they certainly will not be content to go 
on paying the transportation charges 
and prices for manufactures which it is 
now sought to stabilize upon the war 
level. Nor is it conceivable that the pur- 
chasing power of the farm population 
can decline without affecting employ- 
ment and prosperity in the other indus- 
tries. The test of the policy of attempt- 
ing to reorganize industry permanently 
upon the new level will come then. 
GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
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gH. M. HYNDMAN’S sincere, able life of the Tiger of France, 
CLEMENCEAU: The Man and His Time, is hailed on 
all sides as the right book at theright time. The Atlantic Monthly 
calls it, ““A graphic sketch, a faithful study and an honest 
portrait . . . Interesting, and growing in interest, until we are 
shown in a mighty crisis how the hour and the man of the hour 
meet.” 


@ One of the most remarkable human documents we have ever 
published iis YASHKA: MyLife as Peasant, Officer 
and Exile, by J/AR/A BOTCHKARE VA. The Outlenk caile 
it, “Sone of the most sincere and candid as it is certainly one of the 
most thrilling recitals of heroic adventure that the entire war has 
produced.” 


@ The new ALFRED NOYES volume contains all this poet’s 
verse written since 1914 and many other poems hitherto un- 
published in America. It includes his great war poem, ‘‘The 
Avenue of the Allies,”” and such other well-liked poems as “‘Kil- 
meny,’”’ “Princeton, 1917,” ‘““The Phantom Fleet,” etc. It is 
entitled THE NEW MORNING, and has, says the N. Y. Sux, 


‘‘a divine sanity, clear beauty, and quiet strength.” 

@ ‘“‘Asa background for intelligent understanding of current discus- 
sion,” says the N.Y, Avening Post of [SAAC DONLEVINE’S 
THE RESURRECTED NATIONS, “the volume serves a use- 
ful purpose.”’ A book that gives the essential facts about the national 
claims of Poland, Armenia, Jugoslavia, Arabia and fourteen other 
nations freed by the Great War. 

@ The N.Y. Sux describes OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY’S 
notable volume of short stories; GOOD SPORTS, as “‘a treat 
tothe lover of skilful story telling.”” Another striking example of 
“skilful story telling” is GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S THE 
AVALANCHE. “A mystery story and a good one,” says the 
N.Y. Zelegraph. ‘‘Mrs. Atherton has woven her tale so cleverly 
that the reader is kept in the dark until it is time for him to be 
given light.” 

@ Captain EDDIE RICKENBACKER gives the essence of 
America’s share of the war in the air, as well as the most thrilling 
and satisfying story of the conflict in FIGHTING THE FLY- 
ING CIRCUS. From his first flight until his return to America 
as our Premier Ace, with 26 German aircraft to his credit, Captain 
Rickenbacker’s exploits form the most exciting chapter of America’s 
air history. A thoroughly interesting book. 


@ At all bookshops 
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Common Sense for the New Day 
Essays in Social Justice. By Thomas N. Carver. $2.00. 


Whither humanity must steer is a question of fact and not of opinion, of likes and dislikes, or of approval and disapproval by an 
inner conscience. The essays setting forth this point of view are refreshing in their sturdy readiness to face actual conditions. 
Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By Frank W. Taussig. 
A statement of fundamental principles regarding tariff problems, followed by specific discussions showing the application of these prin- 
ciples to the sugar, iron, steel, silk, cotton, and wool industries. 
The State Tax Commission. By Harley L. Lutz. $2.75 
In this book the principal emphasis is placed on the methods and results of centralized tax administration. Detailed accounts 
are given of eleven of the more important commissions, and comment on twenty-four others. 
i of Municipal Utility Regulation and Municipal Ownership. By Don Lorenzo Stevens. $4.00. 
Street-car problems now disturbing many sections of the country demand clear thinking; so do the many other questions 
involving municipal utilities. This book is an annotated selection of the most informing literature on all these subjects. 
Collected Addresses. By Elihu Root. 7 volumes. $19.50 a set. 
Volumes are also sold separately, the prices being either $2.50 or $3.00. A complete descriptive pamphlet will be sent upon request. 
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BOLSHEVISM 
by JOHN SPARGO 


“Spargo’s great book is an overrunning storehouse of 
facts for which all will be grateful.”.—Charles Edward Rus- 
sell in New York Times. 

“Admirable study of the Russian Revolution and the 
Soviet.”"—Simeon Strunsky in New York Evening Post. 

“The first careful, intelligent study which has been done 
in English.”-—New York Globe. 

“Fortunate to have a book like John Spargo’s ‘Bolshe- 
vism’.”—Ex.-Pres. William H. Taft in Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. $1.50 


EXPERIMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
by FRANCIS BOWES SAYRE 


“It is quite obvious that such a book as this is ies about 
the most timely and useful that could possibly be put 
forth."—New York Tribune. 

“It is an unusual and worth-while effort that will be of 
service to all who are interested in the technicalities of 
the project.’—Boston Post. 

“A book of vital interest to intelligent citizens.”—Boston 
Herald. $1.50 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE KAISER 


by DAVID JAYNE HILL 
Former American Ambassador to Germany 


During the years when Dr. Hill represented this country 
at Berlin, he was in almost daily contact with either the 
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Kaiser himself or with his ministers, and he has, in this 
book, given the world a real picture of the inner workings 
of the Kaiser’s policies, as revealed through his own words 
and actions, his own letters and official documents. 

7 this searching revelation if you would know Bs 
truth. . 


THE SOCIETY OF FREE STATES 
by DWIGHT W. MORROW 


The book sets forth simply and directly the history of the 
former projects for world peace; describes the previous ven- 
tures in international co-operation, including those extraor- 
dinary ones forced upon the world by the war with Ger- 
many; analyzes minutely the proposed Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and points out the great problem that 
must be solved, of how to secure world order with the least 
sacrifice of the principle of nationality and the largest meas- 
ure of national liberty. $1.25 


INTERNATIONAL IDEALS 
by WOODROW WILSON 


Uniform with ‘Why We Are at War,” 
Year of War” 


This new book of the President’s contains all the ad- 
dresses made by him during his first stay in Europe, when 
the eyes of the whole world were upon him. From the first 
address delivered the book comes down to the final one 
given when he presented the League of Nations Covenant 
to the Peace Congress on February 14, 1919. 16mo, $1.00 
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be adequate to deal with a strong Ger- 
many.. The more urgent danger comes 
from the treatment of Hungary in the 
Peace Treaty. Unlike Austria, Hungary 
is potentially strong and aggressive, and 
in her own mind aggrieved. The local 
restraint upon her is simply Jugo-Slavia 
and Greater Rumania. Hungary is cut 
off from the sea, and finds hundreds of 
thousands of Magyars scattered through 
the surrounding Slavs and Rumans. 
Jugo-Slavia is likely to receive a con- 
sideration, due naturally to sympathy for 
Servia, out of proportion to her power 
and racial unity. All this is coming 
about logically enough as a dictate of 
racial self-determination. 

But it is clear that racial self-deter- 
mination does not in itself promise either 
justice or peace. It gives no safeguards, 
for example, to the Moslems and Cath- 
olics of Bosnia and Herzegovina, nor to 
the commercial needs of Hungary. The 
treaty may merely have moved the 
Macedonian situation from the Balkans 
to Central Europe, as too radical treat- 
ment of an ulcer on the extremities may 
drive it into the vitals. Many will feel 
that in denying Hungary access to the 
Adriatic across Croatia, which in re- 
ligion is affine to her, the principle of 
self-determination has been carried to 
an extreme. What is certain is that 
peace depends upon an effective political 
surveillance of Jugo-Slavia. She is a 
European nation only by adoption. Such 
is the patent weakness of the adjust- 
ment. The strength of the situation is 
the strong moral entente between France 
and Servia. That it is powerful enough 
to dominate the really very desperate 
elements of Jugo-Slavia is rather a pious 
hope than a reasonable expectation. With 
the external controls of Russia, and Im- 
perial Russia, removed, the Balkan situ- 
ation is by no means simplified. It will 
afford a field for all the patience and in- 
sight that Geneva can command. To 
what extent the United States is willing 
to be involved in such problema is one 
of the serious questions of the time. 


& T first sight the Chinese Consor- 


where it is launched. But the plan has 
deeper significance and far greater pos- 
sibilities than those merely of material 
success. It is the first great experiment 
in developing the backward portions of 
the world by international codperation 
instead of through the medium of com- 
petitive nations. A certain school of 
thought has long held that the most 
fruitful cause of war between nations 
is the economic friction engendered 
through over-competition, development 
of nationalistic aspirations within, and 
among, the so-called spheres of influ- 
ence. One need not accept this doctrine 
unreservedly to agree at least that in- 
ternational friction will be lessened if 
there is more codperation and less com- 
petition in any given sphere of world 
activity. A hundred-billion-dollar stock 
company of the world might not incon- 
ceivably prove a more powerful peace 
agency than international courts and 
fleets. 


T is gratifying indeed to discover a 
ray of sunshine in the otherwise 
cloudy record of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The air mail route between New 
York and Washington has ended its first 
year with a book profit of twenty thou- 
sand-odd dollars, with a record of 128,- 
000 miles flown and 193,000 pounds of 
mail delivered. The service was an ex- 
perimental one, and the novelty of the 
air mail made it possible to charge al- 
most any postage desired, so the financial 
balance one way or the other is of sec- 
ondary importance in judging the suc- 
cess of the venture. What is important, 
and what is gratifying, is that the every- 
day commercial possibilities of the air- 
plane as a means of rapid and dependable 
communication received a thoroughly 
successful tryout. The same six ma- 
chines that started, finished out the year 
and are still in use and going strong. 
Our machines made as many as one hun 
dred and seventy-nine flights without a 
forced landing. There were no crashes 
and no fatal accidents, and only one man 
was seriously hurt) These gasoline post 
men of the air seem to have flown day 
. : " * 3! 
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reverence. Who better than the physi- 
cians should know the ills that throng 
his train? Yet these same careful ob- 
servers felt no conviction that drink’s 
attendant ills would meekly consent, like 
widows of Hindustan, to share the grave 
of their late master. Fickle pensioners 
that they are, these evil ministers of 
the great devil may, in the doctor’s opin- 
ion, enlist under new and more hostile 
banners to plague mankind with fresh 
virulence. Though the full measure be 
known of the harm done by the soon to 
be the late king, the extent of the ills 
he saves us from is yet to be discovered. 
It has yet to be proved that the thing 
that makes drunkards may not, if re- 
course to drink become impossible, make 
many of these unfortunates even more 
of a menace to themselves and to society. 
Again, how much the world will lose 
through the absence to themselves of the 
age-long social solvent, how much the 
poets will suffer through the lack of an 
occasional beaker full of the warm south, 
how much the philosophers will regret 
that goblet which passed from hand to 
hand among the three, while Socrates 
discoursed to the other two upon the kin- 
ship between comedy and tragedy, we 
do not know. The losses may be more 
than balanced by the gains, and great 
gains there undoubtedly will be; but the 
possible losses are large enough to claim 
real attention. 


N writing last week on the purposes 
and ideals of the American Legion, 
we took occasion to sound a warning 
against the danger of its becoming in- 
volved in political manipulation and self- 
seeking. Since that time, fuller ac- 
counts of the doings of the St. Louis cau- 
cus have come to hand; all of which in- 
dicate that the convention was domi 
nated by an admirable temper of non- 
partisan nationalism, and an aggressive 
exclusion of self-interest. Several semi 
pernicious resolutions proposed from the 
floor were vociferously howled down 
The convention refused overwhelming) 
to take « stand on prohibition; and it 
appears that after all no Presidential 
: , 4 a J at wes b= 
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of all? Only time can tell; but in the 
meanwhile they have made a fine, clean 
get-away. It doesn’t seem as if the coun- 
try were precisely headed for the demni- 
tion bowwows when our “councils of sol- 
diers and sailors” behave in this way, 
does it? 


NE great lesson already learned 

from the transatlantic attempts is 
that the seaplane is the only logical 
heavier-than-air vehicle for ocean flight. 
Had it not been for the ability of NC 1 
and NC 8 to alight on the water and ride 
out a small gale, there would have been 
ten dead men floating around within a 
few hundred miles of the Azores instead 
of fifteen very live and very confident 
naval aviators at Ponta Delgada. Only 
fog, it is true, prevented all these craft 
from gaining their objectives: but if not 
fog next time, it will be storm, head- 
winds, loss of direction or engine trouble 
—any one of a number of causes to com- 
pel a descent; and a forced landing in 
mid-ocean means death, unless the ma- 
chine can remain afloat to be rescued or 
can proceed on the surface to safety. 
Read, in the NC 4, achieved a sensational, 
epoch-making flight from land to land, 
earning the plaudits of the world. But 
second only to his exploit is that of Com- 
mander Towers; his astonishing feat 
of calmly taxiing in to his destination at 
Ponta Delgada after being fog-bound at 
sea for two days and virtually given up 
for lost, is a revelation of the seaworthi- 
ness of aircraft amid the most adverse 
conditions. In the still little-known ele- 
ment of the air, unlooked-for trouble and 
unanticipated forms of danger will for 
a long time to come be the rule rather 
than the exception. The highly success- 
ful fight, when all goes well, gives rise 
to a false optimiem and teaches but lit- 
the: and the highly unsuccessful flight, 
which attempts the well-nigh impos 
sible, and ends in tragedy, teaches noth 
ing at all of air navigation—though it 
stands to the eternal credit of the hot 
blooded, ivren-hearted courage of men 
whe are willing to venture their lives 
on the short ead of a glorious thousand 
to one bet 


and adroit in making suggestions and 
offering advice. More than two hundred 
and fifty local committees on war memo- 
rials have applied for advice to the cen- 
tral office of the Federation at Wash- 
ington and doubtless many more have 
consulted the various local committees. 
The relation of such bodies as the Col- 
lege Art Association and the American 
Federation to the Metropolitan Museum 
and its compeers is worth considering. 
For trained directors and curators the 
Museum must depend largely on the 
young graduates from the college art 
courses. The relation will be mutually 
advantageous. It will tend to give a 
practical and professional scope to stud- 
ies that have been pursued somewhat at 
random, and it will provide young mu- 
seum officials earlier and better trained 
than were most of their predecessors. 


NYONE who reflects upon the past 

months and years must be im- 
pressed with the economic and political 
virtues, not to mention those of per- 
sonal character, revealed by the great 
exigency. He becomes prouder than be- 
fore, not only of his own countrymen, 
but of the ordinary people of other na- 
tions. He thinks wistfully of what the 
world might be if the virtues elicited by 
the crisis could be retained as every- 
day qualities. Brooding over the events 
of the war-period, however, tends to a 
certain balance between desire for the 
perpetuation of some of its results and 
misgiving as to the persistence of cer- 
tain compensating follies—compensat- 
ing, in that their presence tends to re- 
duce the whole picture to lower tones. 
The most typical of the war-vices, if 
they may be so termed, has been 
extravagance. Higher wages have been 
spent in suddenly lifting the stand- 
ard of living to a level from which de- 
scent will be attended with much discom- 
fort and perhaps resentment against an 
inevitable retrenchment. The girl muni 
tion-worker has purchased two or three 
tailor-made suits, a fur coat, a luxurious 
outfit of silk stockings an outfit that 
many « daughter of even the wealthy 
would not think of owning The man has 


well-being are equally subserved by the 
practice of the simpler virtues of thrift 
and contentment. 


HE “nationalization of women” as- 
cribed to certain Bolshevik commit- 

tees, whatever the facts may prove to 
be, gives occasion to remark that if there 
is to be an assault upon all forms of 
monopoly, that very strict type of mo- 
nopoly, the monogamous family, can 
hardly hope to emerge scathless. As a 
matter of fact, any attack on property 
is likely to emerge in the guise of en- 
croachment on marriage and the family. 
Few realize how intimately marriage 
and property have been interlocked from 
the beginning of their evolution; and 
that the latter has acted consistently, 
and still acts, as a sort of stabilizer for 
the former. The wife of status—the 
real wife as distinguished from the mere 
consort—was once the bought wife; and 
when women were purchased with a 
bride-price, they were proud of what 
they brought to their kinsmen and were 
endowed with honorable epithets indica- 
tive of the number of cattle or amount 
of other wealth realized through them. 
Later on in the evolution of the mar- 
riage institution, the status-wife was 
the one who brought dower to her hus- 
band; and her position was made the 
more stable thereby, for while her hus- 
band might meditate divorcing her, he 
receded from harboring the thought of 
divorcing, at the same time, the cattle 
that came with her. He was therefore 
more complaisant and forbearing, and 
the union was the more likely to endure. 
In marriage there is involved the com- 
position of the interests of many people, 
in addition to those of the protagonists; 
one of the chief of these interests 
is as to the disposition and inheritance 
of property. But only the children of 
the status-wife could regularly inherit, 
or continue the joint interests of the 
family. Also the whole community has 
an interest in the diapesition of prop 
erty, for if this matter ie unregulated 
lawlessness, confusion, and disorder ens 
ily aupervene, with consequent menace 
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